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"  In  the  lifetime  of  those  who  have  attained  middle  age 
three  great  works  have  been  accomplished  in  the  world 
which  far  transcend  all  others  in  importance,  and  of 
which  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
memory  can  never  pass  while  the  human  race  remains 
upon  this  planet.  One  of  them,  which  is  connected  with 
the  great  name  of  Cavour,  was  the  movement  of 
unification  by  which  the  old  and  illustrious,  but  weak 
because  divided,  States  of  Italy  were  drawn  together  and 
fused  into  one  great  and  prosperous  kingdom.  Another, 
which  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  name  of  Bismarck, 
was  that  movement  of  unification  which  has  made 
Germany  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  the  Continent. 
The  third,  which  may,  I  believe,  one  day  be  thought  the 
most  important  of  the  three,  was  due  much  less  to  the 
genius  of  any  statesman  than  to  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  a  great  democracy.  It  was  the  contest  of 
America  with  the  spirit  of  secession  which  had  arisen 
within  its  border  ;  and  although  that  spirit  was  spread 
over  a  far  larger  area  than  Ireland,  although  it  existed 
over  that  area  in  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
than  in  Ireland,  and  was  supported  by  an  immeasurably 
greater  amount  of  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice,  it  has 
now  disappeared,  and  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  have  in  all  human  probability  secured  for 
centuries  the  unity  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West. 
These  great  works  of  consolidation  have  been  the  con- 
tributions of  other  nations  to  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Shall  it  be  said  of  English  statesmen 
that  their  most  prolific  and  most  characteristic  work  has 
been  to  introduce  the  principle  of  dissolution  into  the 
very  heart  of  their  Empire?" — W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


FOREWORD. 

<2  Behind  the  question  of  a  Second  Chamber  lies  what  is 
CO  called  "  The  Irish  Question."       But  what  is  called  the 
^  Irish    Question    is,    if    understood   aright,    an    English 
ge  question,  a  question  for  Great  Britain.       Will  the  Irish 
3  trouble  be  got  rid  of,  will  the  hostile  part  of  Ireland — 
for  it  is  only  a  part —  be  permanently  conciliated  by  the 
grant  of  a   subordinate   Home   Rule   Parliament?     Or 
will  the  trouble  be  intensified,  and  a  new  danger,  which 
a  foreign  Government  can  in  the  hour  of  peril  turn  into 
the  equivalent  of  many  Dreadnoughts,  be  planted  upon 
the  flank  of  Great  Britain  ?      This  pamphlet,  written  by 
a  highly  qualified  authority  and  establishing  its  case  by 
contemporary    evidence    and    the    evidence    of    history, 
rr  gives  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  answer.      It  is  of  the 
^  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  loyal  Irish,  but  to  the 
"^  people  of  Great  Britain  that  they  should  not  take  a  leap 
w  in  the  dark.     Here  they  will  find  truth  and  proofs  of  the 
truth.       There  is  a  hostile  Ireland  in  the  pay  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford,  who  has  recently  declared  himself  ai  once 
the   supporter  of  the   policy  of  dynamite,    and  of   the 
policy  of  the  party  led  by  Air.  i^edmond.     There  is  also 
a   loyal    Ireland   passionately   attached   to    the   English 
connection,  but  which  may  be  turned  into  a  helpless  and 
sullen  herd.      Will  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  cast  off 
^  loyal   friends  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  forces 
S  financed  by  such  an  implacable  foe  as  Mr.  Patrick  Ford? 
§  Because  I  desire  that  they  .should  act  at  least  with  open 
«yes,  I  beg  them  to  study  this  pamphlet. 

EDWARD  DOWDEN. 


A  Constitution  can  be  built — Constitutions  enough 
k  la  Siey^s,  but  the  frightful  difficulty  is  that  of 
getting  men  to  come  and  live  in  them. 

Carlyle — "  French  Revolution." 


"  At  the  last  election  (in  January,  igio),  in  the  most 
solemn  %vay,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  speaking  to  the 
electors  declared  that  his  policy  and  the  policy  of  his 
Party  -was  not  what  is  called  Devolution,  not  the 
creation  of  a  glorified  Council  or  vestry  in  Ireland,  but 
that  his  policy  -was  the  concession  of  what  he  called  full 
Self-Government  by  the  Irish  people  of  every  purely 
Irish  affair.  I  do  not  trust  a  single  man  of  them,  but 
I  say  that  the  Minister  who  made  that  solemn  pledge 
would  not  only  ruin  himself,  but  would  break  up  and 
destroy  his  Party  for  a  generation  if  he  attempted  to 
violate  that  pledge,  once  the  House  of  Lords  question 
-was  out  of  the  way;  and  I  say  something  more.  We 
sometimes  hear  the  phrase  Sinn  Fein.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  believe  I  was  the  first  man  in  Ireland  to 
use  that  phrase  myself.  I  say  Sinn  Fein — trust  to 
ourselves— and  I  say  no  matter  what  any  British 
Minister  may  do,  no  matter  how  base  he  may  prove, 
or  how  false  to  his  promises,  so  long  as  Ireland 
stands  together,  and  so  long  as  we  can  count 
upon  the  support  of  our  brethren  in  America  and  else- 
where, so  long  also  we  may  trust  to  ourselves  to  see  that 
if  any  British  Minister  or  any  British  Party  be  false  to 
his  pledges,  that  we  will  be  able  within  one  month  to 
drive  them  from  office.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  confident 
myself  of  the  future.  I  believe  that  the  present  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  Party  are  sincere.       Whether  they  are 


sincere  or  not  we  will  make  them — and  we  have  got  the 
power  to  do  it — we  will  make  them  toe  the  line. 

"  I  come  to  you  to-day,  not  to  ask  assistance  to  defeat 
coercion;  it  is  dead.  I  come  to  you  to-day,  not  to  ask 
assistance  to  get  material  reform;  we  have  got  nearly 
everything  that  we  can  hope  to  get  from  an  alien  and 
ignorant  and  ^(nsympathetic  party.  I  have  come  here 
to-day  to  America  to  ask  you  to  give  us  your  aid  in  a 
supreme  and,  I  believe,  a  final  effort  to  dethrone  once 
and  for  all  the  English  Government  of  our  country.'' — 
Mr.  John  Redmond  at  Buffalo,  27th  September,  1910 
("  Official  Report  of  National  Convention,"  Freeman^ 
1 2th  October,  1910). 

"  //  this  election  is  ivon,  the  battle  for  Home  Rule  is 
won;  and  a  victory  at  this  election  is  a  decisive  and  final 
victory  for  Home  Rule.  The  victory  will  he  a  victory 
for  Home  Rule,  for,  as  Mr.  Asquith  said  in  his  Albert 
Hall  speech,  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  full  self- 
government  for  Ireland,  and  that  position  has  been 
reaffirmed  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  Said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  his  speech  at  Mile  End,  'We  stand  absolutely 
by  the  position  we  have  taken  up  in  the  matter  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland  always  as  a  party — the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Albert  Hall;  and 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Asqtiith  on  April  14th  on  that 
point  not  only  stands,  but  has  been  reaffirmed  in  the 
most  emphatic  language.' 

"  Mr.  Asquith,  in  the  House  of  Cornmons  on 
November  iSth,  used  these  words — '  That  declaration,, 
the  language  of  ivhich  was  carefully  chosen,  represents 
noiv,  as  it  did  then,  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's 
Government.'  " — Irish  Manifesto  to  British  Elec- 
tors: Home  Rule  and  the  House  of  Lords^ 
December,  1910. 


Home  Rule  =  Ireland  a  Nation. 

To  understand  the  Constitutional  effect  of  the  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  "  Home  Rule  "  as  an  Irish  Nationalist 
aspiration,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  is  now  the 
demand  of  the  Irish  party,  and  what  was  the  position 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Act  of  Union. 

The  Nationalist  call  is  "  Ireland  a  Nation."      Parnell 
said,  at  Castlebar,  on  3rd  November,  1885  • — 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  believe  for  the  Irish 
people,  and  for  all  my  colleagues,  I  have  to  declare  that 
we  will  never  accept,  either  expressly  or  impliedly, 
anything  but  the  full  and  complete  right  to  arrange 
our  own  affairs,  and  to  make  our  land  a  nation  ;  to 
secure  for  her,  free  from  outside  control,  the  right  to 
direct  her  own  course  among  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Mr.  John   Redmond,  on   14th  November,   1910,  on 
his  recent  return  from  America,  said : — 

"  I  stand  here  to-day,  as  I  have  stood  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  for  the  principle  of  Irish  Nationality." 

"  The  democracy  of  Ireland  will  at  long  last  gain 
their  right  of  self-government.  What  do  we  care  for 
material  reforms  in  Ireland?  They  may  fill  the 
stomachs  of  the  Irish  people  ;  that  will  not  satisfy  their 
spirits.  I  say  that  we  have  preferred  in  the  past  rags 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty  rather  than  be  the  sleekest 
slave  that  ever  was  fed  at  the  hand  of  the  conqueror. 
No  ;  we  in  Ireland  are  out  for  the  principle  of  Nation- 
ality. Nothing  will  bribe*  us  from  that.  We  are  for 
'  Home  Rule,'  and  nothing  but  '  Home  Rule.'  God 
save  Ireland." — Freeman's  Journal,   14th  Nov.,   1910. 

On  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  now  being  erected  to 
Parnell  in  Dublin  is  engraved  this  quotation  from  his 

words : — 

"  No   man  has    a   right   to   flx  the  boundary 
to   the  march   of    a   nation.     No    man    has    a 
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right  to  say  to  his  country,  'Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther.'  ^Ve  have  never 
attempted  to  fix  the  ne  plus  ultra  to  the 
piH>g-ress  of  Ireland's  nationhood,  and  we 
never  shall." 

This  is  the  chiselled  watchword  of  all  the  Nationalist 
sections.  Thousands  of  quotations  to  the  same  effect 
can  be  cited  from  Nationalist  speakers.  The  cry  is 
iterated  day  by  day.  Not  one  of  them  would  be  listened 
to  in  Ireland  if  he  spoke  on  a  lower  key.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  is — Separation  from 
England — Independence  from  all  control  by  the  British 
Parliament  or  by  a  British  Executive.  "  Home  Rule," 
*'  Federation,"  "  Devolution,"  whatever  the  concession 
if  once  granted,  will  be  only  used  as  a  means  to  wring 
further  concessions  until  ultimate  independence  is 
achieved.     As  one  of  their  American  emissaries  said : — 

"  The  message  we  bear  is  from  that  illustrious  leader 
of  our  Party,  John  Redmond.  If  there  is  a  man  who 
says  to  us  as  representing  that  Parliamentary  movement, 
'  I  don't  believe  in  your  Parliamentary  Ideas.  I  don't 
accept  Home  Rule,  I  go  beyond  it.  I  believe  in  an 
independent  Irish  nation.'  If  any  man  says  this,  I  say 
that  we  don't  disbelieve  in  it.  These  are  our  tactics — if 
you  are  to  take  a  fortress,  first  take  the  outer  works." 
— Mr.  T.  M.  Kettle,  M.P.,  at  New  York,  as  reported  in 
the  Irish  World,  24th  Nov.,  1906. 

Remember  that  the  Irish  Nationalist  movement 
centres  in  Ireland  and  is  backed  by  Irish-American 
Fenianism.  No  soft  words  spoken  on  English  or 
Canadian  platforms  echo  the  true  ring  of  Irish  Nation- 
alism. They  are  spoken  for  a  purpose.  The  driving 
power  is  found  in  the  men  whom  Mr.  John  Redmond  on 
the  23rd  June,  1909,  when  unveiling  the  memorial  to  the 


insurgents  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  addressed  in  these 

words : — 

.."  We  are  not  only  honouring  the  memory  of  the  men 
of  '98,  but  publicly  pleading  our  devotion  to  the  same 
ideals  for  which  they  died,  namely,  the  freedom  of  our 
country.  We  may  differ  from  time  to  time  as  to  our 
policy,  but  England  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
so  far  as  the  object  is  concerned,  that  so  far  as  the 
freedom  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  we  are  all  united,  and 
we  would  sooner  face  one  hundred  years  more  persecu- 
tion and  of  wrong  than  abandon  or  abate  one  single 
jot  of  the  National  demand.  We  to-day  from  this 
county  of  Wexford  send  therefore  this  message  to 
England.  We  tell  her  that  we  Wexford  men  to-day 
hate  her  rule  just  as  bitterly  as  our  forefathers  did 
when  they  shed  their  blood  on  this  spot.*  W"e  tell  her 
we  are  as  much  rebels  to  her  rule  to-day  as  our  fathers 
were  in  '98." — Freeman's  Journal,  24th  June,   1909. 

Bearing,  then,  this  truism  of  Nationalist  politics  in 
mind,  "  Ireland  a  Nation,"  let  us  consider  what  is  the 
constitutional  meaning  of,  and  what  would  be  the  con- 
stitutional result  of  granting  "  Home  Rule,"  "  Devolu- 
tion," or  "  Home  Rule  all  Round,"  and  what  value 
there  is  in  the  expression,  "  A  subordinate  Irish 
Parliament,"  and  what  is  meant  by  the  demand  for  an 
"  Irish  Parliament  and  an  Independent  Irish  Executive 
to  deal  with  Irish  affairs."  Such  words  convey  to  Irish 
hearers  a  concrete  historical  meaning,  but  to  persons  not 
acquainted  w^ith  Irish  legislative  systems  and  their 
history  they  are  indeterminate  and  indefinite  and  give 
rise  to  many  loose  imaginings. 


*i.e.,  Vinegai-  Hill,  near  Enni-i':orthy  Thr-  site  of  the  insurgents' 
camp  taken  by  storm  21st  June,  i79<S.  "  It  was  at  this  spot  that  many 
of  the  most  horrible  crimes  of  the  rebellion  were  committed  .  .  .  scarcely 
an}  ottier  spot  in  Ireland  is  associated  with  memories  so  tiagical  and  so 
hideous.  The  country  around  was  searched  and  plundered,  and  great 
numbers  of  Protestants  were  brought  to  the  rebel  camp,  confined  in  the 
old  windmill,  or  in  a  barn  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then 
■deliberately  butchered  "  (Lecky,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  v.,  chap.  xxix.). 
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Subordinate  legislative  assemblies  have  an  innate 
tendency  to  achieve  ultimately  practical  or  actual 
independence.  The  history  of  the  Irish  Subordinate 
Parliament  is  an  example  of  this  rule.  The  position  of 
almost  complete  independence  gradually  gained  by  our 
Colonial  legislatures  further  illustrates  it.  It  is  demon- 
strable that  if  a  subordinate  Parliament  is  granted  to 
Ireland  it  will  repeat  Irish  history  and  rapidly  achieve 
complete  independence. 

An  Irish  Subordinated  Parliament. 

The  Irish  Parliament  and  Executive  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  completely  subordinated 
to  the  British  Parliament  and  Executive.      The  English 
House  of  Lords  and  Court  of  King's  Bench  claimed 
judicial  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  Courts.     The  British 
Parliament  claimed  absolute  domination  over  the  Irish 
Parliament,  though  the  Irish  Parliament  never  admitted 
the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  make  laws  for 
Ireland.     By  the  Declaratory  Act  of  6th  George  I.  the 
English  Parliament  asserted  the  absolute  right  of  legis- 
lating for  Ireland.       It  was,  as  Lecky  points  out,*  "a 
case  precisely  parallel  with  the  Declaratory  Act  relating 
to  America  which  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
when  the  American  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.     In  both 
cases  the  right  was  denied,  but  in  both  cases  the  great 
majority     of     politicians     were     practically     ready     to 
acquiesce   provided  certain   limitations  and  restrictions 
were  secured  to  them.     The  Americans  did  not  dispute 
the    power   of    the    English    Legislature    to    bind    their 
commerce  and  regulate  their  affairs  as  members  of  an 

*  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.   155. 
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extended  Empire  as  long  as  they  were  untrammelled  in 
their  local  concerns  and  were  not  taxed  except  by  their 
own  representatives.  The  position  of  most  Irish 
politicians  was  very  similar.  The  Irish  Parliament 
legislated  for  the  local  concerns  of  Ireland,  and  it  still 
retained  with  great  jealousy  a  certain  control  over  the 
purse  which  it  justly  looked  upon  as  incomparably  the 
most  important  of  its  prerogatives."  The  attitude  of 
the  Irish  politicians  at  that  time  is  very  like  that  assumed 
on  English  and  Canadian  platforms  by  Irish  Nationalist 
politicians  at  the  present  time  when  they  say  they  are 
quite  willing  to  accept  a  subordinate,  but  independent 
Parliament  to  manage  only  Irish  affairs.  They  can  rely 
on  the  precedents  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  American  history 
to  get  rid  soon  of  any  pretence  of  subordination  once  a 
vital  issue  is  raised  between  the  Suzerain  and  Subor- 
dinate Parliaments. 

Danger  of  invasion  threatened  the  British  Islands. 
The  Irish  Parliament  enrolled  volunteers  in  1779.  The 
Volunteers  then  were  loyal  to  the  British  Crown,  but 
determined  to  get  rid  of  the  domination  of  the  British 
Parliament  which  asserted  a  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
and  exercised  the  detested  right  of  regulating  Irish 
commerce.  "  In  1775  the  Americans  issued  a  special 
address  to  the  Irish,  urging  the  identity  of  their 
interests,  and  in  the  same  year  Chatham  asserted  that 
Ireland  on  the  Colonial  question  was  with  America  '  to  a 
man.'  The  Presbyterians  of  the  North  were  fiercely 
American,  and  few  classes  were  so  largely  represented 
in  the  American  Army  as  Irish  emigrants."*     In   1910 

*Lecky,   History  of  Ireland,   ii.,    i6o. 
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history  repeats  itself,  and  Mr,  John  Redmond  informs 
his  audience  at  Cork  on  the  13th  November,  1910,  that 
he  attributes  his  collection  of  150,000  dollars  and  the 
position  the  Irish  cause  holds  in  America 

"  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  they  recognise 
that  Home  Rule  never  had  as  good  a  chance  as  now, 
and  that  we  are  extremely  likely  to  win  Home  Rule  out 
of  the  present  political  crisis.  And  of  course  it  meant 
that  American  interest,  apart  from  Irish-American 
interest,  was  roused  in  a  way  that  it  never  was  before. 
Everybody  in  America  is  talking  of  the  great  Constitu- 
tional issue  in  this  country.  They  never  could  under- 
stand how  the  English  people  tolerated  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  do  not  understand  the  Hereditary  Cham- 
ber. It  is  foreign  to  their  ideas  of  liberty  in  America 
.  .  .  and  the  fact  that  we  are  helping  the  democracy 
in  England  to  limit  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords 
has  brought  all  parties  in  America  to  our  side  in  a  way 
they  never  were  before." — Freeman's  Journal,  14th 
November,  1910. 

The  subordinate  Irish  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth 
century  caught  the  spirit  of  the  American  revolt,  was  in 
touch  with  it,  raised  the  Volunteers,  and  in  two  years 
gained  independence.  Grant  to-morrow  a  Parliament 
to  Ireland  as  completely  subordinate  as  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment before  1782;  it  will  follow  its  example.  The 
Fenians,  Clan-na-Gaels,*  and  American-Irish,  whose 
dollars  are  to  destroy  the  House  of  Lords  and  smash  the 
British  Constitution,  will  be  ready  with  many  more 
dollars  to  help  on  to  Separation  easy  of  achievement 
then.  "  Few  classes  are  so  largely  represented  "  in 
American  politics  as  the  Irish-Americans  and  Irish 
emigrants,  and  with  England's  control  weakened  on  her 
Atlantic  outpost,  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  for  the 
subordinate  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  enrol  not  indeed 
loyal  but  disloyal  volunteers  under  the  guise  of  National 

*For  the  meaning  of  the  term  Clan-na-Gael  see  Appendix,  infra,  p.  97. 
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Defence,  to  insist  on  Universal  Service,  to  organise  their 
Boy  Scouts,  and  train  every  man  to  the  use  of  the  rif^e 
against  the  day  when  the  dominant  Parliament  is  in  the 
throes  of  some  titanic  struggle  against  some  gigantic 
power.  The  Radical  Ministry  that  dare  not  to-day  to 
extend  the  Territorial  Army  System  to  Ireland  is  made 
"  toe  the  line  "  by  its  Commander-in-Chief,  Mr.  Red- 
mond, and  is  prepared  on  the  requisition  of  Patrick 
Ford — the  Paymaster-General — to  level  the  defences  of 
the  British  Constitution,  sweep  away  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  for  her  mercenary  services  present  to  insur- 
rectionary Ireland  Home  Rule,  "  the  plant  of  an  armed 
revolution." 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Parnell : — 

"  They  are  a  defenceless  people  in  Ireland.  The 
right  to  carry  arms  is  denied,  and  that  birthright  of 
every  freeman  is  punished  in  Ireland  with  imprisonment 
for  two  years.*  A  large  body  of  Constabulary  is 
employed,  with  30,000  soldiers,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  Ireland  will  have  a  chance.  When  England  is  at 
war  and  beaten  to  her  knees,  the  idea  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  may  be  realised." — Special  Commission 
Report,  p.  21. 

Contrast  this  utterance  with  the  following.     Speaking 

at  Boston,  October  3rd,  1908,  Mr.  John  Redmond  said  : — 

"  One  of  the  greatest  reproaches  of  Ireland  before  the 
face  of  the  nations  of  the  world  has  been  that  she  was  a 
disarmed  nation,  and  that  Irishmen  in  their  own  land 
were  forbidden  to  bear  arms.  Are  you  all  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  that  is  no  longer  the  case?  To-day  any 
Irishman  on  Irish  soil  can  bear  arms.  When  I  last 
stood  here  there  was  a  law  in  force  called  the  Arms  Act 
which  forbade  the  carrying  of  arms  by  anybody  in 
Ireland  unless  he  got  a  certificate  of  good  character  from 
Dublin  Castle.  The  result  was,  of  course,  that  the  whole 
nation  was  disarmed.  Mr.  President,  we  have  repealed 
that  law,  and  to-day  there  is  only  one  requisite  for  a 

*The  Pistols  Act,  which  applies  to  England  and  Scotland  does  not 
extend  to  Ireland,  and  since  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  1881,  was 
allowed  to  expire  by  the  Liberal  Government  rifles  and  revolvers  are  sold 
wholesale  all  over  the  country. 
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man  who  wants  to  bear  arms,  that  he  should  pay  a 
licence  of  $2.50  a  year  to  the  revenue,  but  nobody — 
Dublin  Castle  or  anybody  else — has  the  power  to  prevent 
the  carrying  of  arms  by  anybody  in  Ireland." 

Read    the    Clan-na-Gael    American-Irish    circular    of 

i8th  December,  1885  : — 

"  While  our  objects  lie  far  beyond  what  may  be 
obtained  by  agitation,  a  National  Parliament  is  an 
object  which  we  are  bound  to  attain  by  any  means 
offered.  The  achievement  of  a  National  Parliament 
gives  us  a  footing  upon  Irish  soil  ;  it  gives  us  the 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  a  Government  de  facto 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Irish  struggle.  It 
places  the  Government  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends  and  brothers.  It  removes  the  Castle  rings  and 
gives  us  what  we  may  well  express  as  the  plant  of 
an  armed  revolution." — Special  Commission  Report, 
p.   116. 

In    the   Irish    World   of   8th   June,    1907,    an    article 

appeared  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  in  defence  of 

the  use  of  dynamite   in   Ireland.     To   it   Patrick   Ford 

added  this  significant  comment : — 

"  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  views  expressed 
and  the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Emmet  himself.  I 
am  also  in  sympathy  with  the  United  Irish  League  and 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  so  admirably  led  by  Mr. 
John   Redmond."     (See  Spectator,   22nd  Oct.,    1910.) 

"  What  are  our  motives  and  objects?"  said  Mr.  John 
Redmond  in  the  United  States,  14th  November,  1901. 
**  First  of  all  our  ultimate  goal  is  the  National  independ- 
ence of  our  country.  I  say  in  its  essence  the  National 
movement  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Hugh  O'Neill,  of  Owen  Roe,  of  Emmet,  and  of  Wolfe 
Tone — to  overturn  the  foreign  domination  in  our  land 
and  put  Irishmen  in  charge  of  their  own  affairs.  The 
object  is  always  the  same,  and  if  we  are  working  by 
methods,  that  seem  slow  and  ineffective  to  a  free  and 
armed  people,  our  critics  should  remember  that  people 
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must  labour  with  what  they  have  at  hand;  whether  the 
freedom  of  Ireland  is  attained  by  moral  suasion  or 
physical  force,  what  difference  so  long  as  it  is  achieved." 
This  is  not  ancient  history.  The  policy  is  as  deter- 
mined to-day  as  it  was  in  1885,  and  1901.  In  the  year 
1909  a  visit  was  paid  to  Ireland  by  delegates  from 
America  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  an 
organisation  of  great  strength  and  intensely  anti- 
English.*  The  Freeman's  Journal  of  the  12th  April, 
1909,  devoted  five  columns  to  the  report  of  the  great 
Nationalist  reception  given  to  these  delegates  at 
^ueenstown,  Cork,  and  Dublin.  One  of  them  was 
Mr.  Cummings,  the  head  of  the  American  "  Hiber- 
nians " — as  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  M.P.,  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  Irish  League,  is  head  of  the  Irish 
"  Hibernians."  Both  Orders  are  Separatists  to  a  man. 
Addressing  the  Gaelic  League  in  Dublin  on  his  arrival, 
Mr.  Cummings  said: — 

"  There  were  twenty-five  millions  of  the  Irish  race 
in  America  :  they  were  allied  with  the  great  German 
race.  The  German  people  were  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
papulation  of  the  United  States,  those  of  Irish  blood 
were  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  fifty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  America  :  and  while 
England  was  looking  for  Alliances  and  Arbitration 
Treaties,  that  fifty-seven  per  cent,  was  looking  after 
the  interests  of  Ireland. 

The   same    Mr.    Cummings'    words    at    the    send-off 

meeting  of  the  Irish-Americans  in  New  York  are  thus 

reported  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,   13th  April,  1909: — 

"  They  (the  Irish  in  America)  had  made  a  compact 
with  the  Germans,  who  made  a  large  factor  in  American 
life.      He    wished    England    to    clearly    understand    that 

*For  the   Ancient   Order   of  Hibc*-nians  and   "  Molly   Maguires,"   see 
Appendix,  infra,  p.   loo. 
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in    the    event    of    war    with    Germany,    the    Irish    and 
Germans  in  America  would  be  united  in  opposing-  them." 

On  3rd  December,  19 10,  the  Clan-na-Gael,  protesting 
against  the  apparent  "  lowering  of  the  flag  "  by  Mr. 
Redmond  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  in  their  recent 
speeches  in  America  and  Canada,  published  in  the 
Gaelic  American  this  manifesto: — 

"  We,  the  Clan-na-Gael  of  New  York,  assembled  to 
honour  the  memory  of  the  men  judicially  murdered  on 
the  scaffold  in  Manchester  on  November  23rd,  1867, 
for  their  devotion  to  Ireland,  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to 
the  cause  of  Irish  National  Independence  for  which  the 
Martyrs  gave  up  their  lives. 

"  We  pledge  to  the  people  of  Ireland  our  continued 
support  to  enable  them  to  shake  off  the  English  yoke, 
to  sever  all  political  connection  with  England,  and  to 
erect  on  Irish  soil  an  Independent  National  Government, 
under  which  all  Irishmen,  irrespective  of  creed,  race  or 
class,  shall  have  equal  rights,  and  whose  sole  object 
shall  be  to  protect  the  interests  and  uphold  the  honour 
of  the  whole  Irish  people. 

*'  We  denounce  as  a  deliberate  betrayal  of  Ireland  the 
statements  recently  made  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  John  E.  Redmond  and  T.  P.  O'Connor — 
evidently  by  prearrangement  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment— that  Ireland  is  willing  to  renounce  her  God-given 
right  to  Nationhood  and  to  accept  in  lieu  thereof,  as  a 
final  settlement  of  her  differences  with  England,  a  pettv 
local  legislative  assembly  having  no  power  over  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  country  and  subordinate  to 
the  British  Imperial  Parliament,  and  we  brand  as  a 
shameless  falsehood  the  assertion  that  such  a  beggar's 
pittance  would  be,  either  in  form  or  substance,  the  same 
as  the  Home  Rule  which  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  was 
willing  to  accept  as  a  first  instalment  of  Ireland's 
rights 

"  We  thank  our  German  fellow-citizens  throughout 
the  land  for  their  splendid  co-operation  in  frustrating 
all  attempts  to  bring  about  an  Anglo-American  Alliance. 
We  pledge  to  them  and  to  the  Fatherland  our  utmost 
support,  moral  and  material,  in  any  struggle  that  may 
come  between  Germany  and  England,  and  assure  them 
that  neither  Redmond,  O'Connor,  nor  any  man,  has  the 
right  to  promise  that  Irish  citizens  of  this  Republic 
will    forego,    or    abate    in    the    smallest    degree    their 
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opposition  to  an  Anglo-American  Alliance,  in  considera- 
tion of  any  concessions  whatever  that  may  be  made  by 
England  to  Ireland." 

When  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  apprehended  the 
Brithibernian*  attitude  newly  assumed  by  the  delegates 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  was  perturbation 
in  their  ranks.  Expressions  of  condemnation  no  less 
emphatic  than  those  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America 
found  expression  in  the  independent  press  and  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Mr.  John  Dillon  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  John  Redmond  for  an  immediate  repudiation.  It 
came- speeding  across  the  wires.  The  collection  was 
over,  the  funds  had  been  raised,  Mr.  Redmond  hurried 
back  to  Ireland,  and  returning  from  America  on  13th 
November,  1910,  he  said  at  Tipperary : — "  A  ridiculous 
rumour  was  spread  that  I  had  lowered  the  flag.  Well, 
if  I  were  inclined  to  lower  the  flag  America  is  scarcely 
the  place  I  would  choose  to  do  it.  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  get  home  by  the  other  end  of  the  world 
rather  than  touch  at  Tipperary." 

Therefore  all  along  down  to  the  last  utterance  a  few 
days  ago  of  Nationalism  the  warning  is  clearly  given  to 
England  that  if  a  subordinate  Parliament  is  set  up  in 
Ireland  it  will  be  used  to  secure  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  Ireland. 

Is  England  mad  enough  to  retain  her  trust  in  a  set  of 
demagogue  ministers  who  are  whooping  on  wild 
uninformed  and  ignorant  voters  to  destroy  the  checking 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  that  they  may  pay  their 
price  to  the  salaried  representatives  of  American  Fenian- 

*Jereniy  Benlham  proposed  to  solve  the  Irish  diflkulty  by  calling  the 
United  Kingdom  Brithiberniau 
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ism,  and  shatter  her  ancient  Constitution,  and  plant  a 
hostile  power  with  a  hostile  Parliament  within  sixty 
miles  of  her  shores? 

The  Irish  Subordinate  Parliament  becomes 
Independent. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  any  Parliament  would  be 
finally  accepted  in  Ireland  which  would  not  control  the 
external  as  well  as  the  internal  trade  relations  of  the 
country;  but  the  danger  which  may  lurk  in  the  grant  of 
such  powers  can  be  judged  from  an  incident  which 
occurred  while  the  Irish  Parliament  was  absolutely 
subordinate  to  the  English  Parliament  before  1782.  The 
restrictions  which  the  British  Parliament  had  placed 
upon  the  exportation  of  Irish  wool  had  been  abolished 
in  1779.  The  Irish  Parliament  at  once  claimed  that 
Irish  woollen  goods  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
Portugal,  where  British  woollens  entered  free  under  the 
Methuen  Treaty.  The  Portuguese  denied  the  right, 
and  refused  to  admit  the  Irish  produce.  The  Irish 
Parliament  then  addressed  the  Crown  and  called  upon 
the  Government  of  England  to  insist  that  Irish  wool 
should  be  admitted  by  Portugal.  The  Crown  remon- 
strated with  Portugal,  but  achieved  nothing ;  but  if  it 
had  taken  effective  action  to  compel  Portugal  to  yield, 
then,  in  the  words  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  "  One  of  two  events 
might  have  occurred— either  the  foreign  relations  of 
Great  Britain  with  a  friendly  power  might  have  been 
disturbed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  British  Parliament 
and    British    Ministers,    or    Ireland    might    have    been 
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involved  in  a  war  in  which  Great  Britain  refused  to  be 
a  party.''* 

The  subordinate  Irish  ParHament,  whose  fiscal  policy, 
whose  trade,  whose  legislation — was  by  British  Acts  of 
Parliament  dominated  by  England, — whose  executive 
was  English,  whose  Courts  of  Law  were  according  to 
English  decisions  subject  to  the  control  of  the  English 
Court  of  King's  Bench  and  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  a  country  where  the  Mutiny  Act  was  perpetual, 
and  no  necessity  existed  to  summon  the  Legislature 
annually  to  vote  an  Army  Bill,  emancipated  itself 
without  striking  a  single  blow  in  actual  civil  strife,  by 
raising  an  armed  force  to  protect  its  shores  from 
invasion,  and  demanding  from  England  independence 
from  subjection  to  Britain  or  the  British  Parliament. 

Example  of  the  Scotch  Parliament. 

In  doing  so  it  followed  the  example  of  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland,  for  the  Union  of  Scotland  was  necessitated 
just  as  the  Union  of  Ireland  by  the  arming  of  the 
Scottish  people  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Scotland,  like  Ireland,  was 
hampered  in  her  trade  by  the  English  Parliament.  The 
throne  of  Scotland  was  wholly  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  throne  of  England,  and  a  different  person  might  be 
entitled  to  each.  The  Scotch  Convention  Parliament 
had  conferred  the  Crown  on  William  and  Mary,  then  on 
William,  and  then  on  Anne,  but  after  Anne  it  was 
uncertain  what  would  happen.      It  still  remained  for  the 


*See    Ball,    Irish    Legislative    Systems,    p.    162;    Lecky,    History    of 
Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.   267;  PeeVs  Speeches,  vol.  ii.,  p.  425. 
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Scotch  Parliament  to  decide  who,  in  the  event  of  Anne 
dying  without  issue,  should  succeed  to  the  Scottish 
Crown.  The  mode  by  which  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
employed  these  circumstances  was  by  making  the 
descent  of  the  Crown  depend  upon  the  concession  of 
commercial  freedom.  In  1704  it  passed  an  Act  called 
the  Act  of  Security,  which  provided  that  in  the  event  of 
Oueen  Anne's  death  without  issue  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  should  choose  a  successor  of  the  Royal  line 
and  Protestant  religion,  but  that  the  same  person 
should  be  incapable  of  holding  the  Crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland,  unless  the  Scotch  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  trade  and  navigation 
equally  with  the  English  people.  It  also  contained  a 
clause  that  the  vien  of  Scotland  capable  of  hearing  arms 
should  he  trained  to  the  use  of  them  by  monthly  drills. 
Anne  was  compelled  to  give  the  Royal  Assent  to  this 
Bill  by  refusal  of  Supplies,  the  Scotch  Parliament 
shouting,  "  Liberty  before  subsidy  "  ;  and  on  the  advice 
of  Godolphin,  Anne  yielded  and  gave  assent.  Then  it 
became  evident  that  only  one  position  was  possible — one 
Kingdom,  one  Crown,  and  the  Union  of  Scotland  was 
effected.* 

The  Independent  Irish  Parliament. 

The  National  demand  of  Ireland  found  expression  in 
words,  which  are  the  constantly  repeated  watchwords  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  party  in  Ireland  to-day.  The  resolutions 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers  at  Dungannon,   passed  on  the 

*  Ball,  Legislative  Systems,  p.  8i  ;  Swift,  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs, 
etc.,   The  Story  of  the  Injured  Lady. 
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1 5th  February,  1782,  asserted — "  That  the  claim  ot  any 
body  of  men  other  than  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  Kingdom  is  uncon- 
stitutional, illegal,  and  a  grievance."  A  week  after- 
wards Grattan  moved  and  carried  an  address  to  the  King 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  founded  on  these  resolu- 
tions— "  That  the  people  of  Ireland  were  a  free  people. 
The  Crown  of  Ireland,  an  Imperial  Crown,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  a  distinct  Kingdom  with  a  Parlia- 
ment of  its  own,  the  sole  legislature  thereof:  that  by 
these  fundamental  laws  and  franchises,  the  subjects  of 
this  separate  Kingdom  could  not  be  bound  affected  or 
obliged  by  any  Legislature  save  only  by  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  His  Majesty's  realm  of  Ireland:  nor 
was  there  any  other  body  of  men  who  had  power  to 
make  laws  for  them :  that  in  this  privilege  was  contained 
the  very  essence  of  their  liberty." 

The  Irish  Parliament  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
conditions  of  the  Irish  demand  for  legislative  independ- 
ence. They  were  as  follows,  and  were  carried  into  effect 
by  subsequent  legislation  in  1782: — 

1.  Repeal  of  the  Irish  Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill,  and 
dependency  of  the  Irish  Army  upon  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. 

2.  The  abrogation  of  the  claim  of  England  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland. 

3.  Exclusion  of  the  English  House  of  Peers  and 
English  Court  of  King's  Bench  from  any  judicial 
authority  in  Ireland. 

4.  The  restoration  of  the  Irish  Peers  to  their  final 
judicature. 
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5-  The  independency  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  its 
sole  and  exclusive  legislature. 

The  British  Parliament,  then  involved  in  a  tremendous 

armed  struggle  was,  in  Parnell's  words,  "beaten  to  its 

knees,"  and  following  the  action  and  demands  of  the 

Irish  Parliament  the  British  Act  of  Parliament,  known 

as  the  Renunciation  Act  (23  G.  III.,  c.  28)  declared  that 

"  the  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  bound 

only  by  laws  enacted  by  His  Majesty  and  the  Parliament 

of  that  Kingdom  in  all  cases  whatever  was  established 

and  ascertained  for  ever." 

"  The  Irish  Parliament  was  thus  constituted  absolutely 
independent  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  Crown  was 
outside  the  struggle,  for  an  Irish  Act  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  Act  of  Recognition  of  William  and  Mary  had 
established  that  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  inseparable,  so  that  whoever  was  King  of  England 
was,  ipso  facto,  King  of  Ireland,  but  the  two  legislatures 
were  now  regarded  as  independent  co-ordinate,  and  in 
their  respective  spheres  co-equal." — Lecky,  History  of 
Ireland,  vol.   ii.,  p.  335. 

Under  whatever  verbiage,  by  means  of  whatever  sub- 
terfuge, using  whatever  rhetorical  modulation  may  be 
necessary  on  British  platforms,  the  aim  of  the  Nationalist 
Irish  is  to  regain  this  position.  They  only  advocate 
"  Home  Rule,"  whatever  these  words  may  be  tuned  10 
convey,  because  they  intend  to  secure  by  means  of 
"  Home  Rule  "  as  a  starting  point  the  restoration  of 
such  an  independent  Parliament. 

"  Home  Rule  is  not  a  finality.  It  is  worth  having 
partly  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  even  more  as  furnishing 
the  means  for  an  agitation  which  will  end  in  repeal  of 
the  Union.  .  .  .  Ireland  can  recognise  no  finality  short 
of  absolute  justice,  which  means  the  restoration  of  what 
British  invasion  and  the  bribed  Union  took  from  her." — 
Patrick  Ford's  paper,  the  Irish  World,  nth  April,  1908. 
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Constitutional  Position  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
before  the  Union. 

The' demand  is  at  present  framed  by  the  official 
Nationalists  under  the  formula,  "  Full  executive  and 
legislative  control  of  Irish  affairs."  Let  us  consider  (i) 
the  Legislative,  (2)  the  Executive  demand.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  1782  there  was  no  Police  Force; 
the  Irish  Army  then  performed  the  duties  of  keeping  the 
King's  peace  now  discharged  by  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. "  By  the  Constitution  of  1782  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  rendered  free  and  independent;  it  could 
no  longer  be  controlled  or  interfered  with  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  There  was  no  limit  imposed 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  debate  or  legislation.  What- 
ever was  within  the  province  of  a  National  Parliament 
might  come  before  it.  Its  relations  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  Parliament  were  substantially  the  same  as 
before  1707  the  relations  had  been  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  to  England."* 

In  the  Irish  Constitution  of  1782  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  the  case  of  a  disagreement  in  policy  between 
the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They 
were  equal  and  co-ordinate  without  any  paramount 
authority  being  provided  to  over-rule  or  reconcile  them. 
No  matter  how  injurious  to  British  interests  the  intended 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  might  be,  the  only 
restraint  upon  it  which  the  Constitution  provided  for  the 
British  Government  was  the  power  of  refusing  to  return 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  the  Bill  sent  over, 

*Ball,   Irish  Legislative  Systems,   pp.    137,    138. 
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and  to  refuse  the  Royal  Assent  in  Ireland.  But  neither 
of  these  checks  applied  to  resolutions  or  proceedings  of 
Parliament  not  taking  the  form  of  Bills.  The  Irish 
Parliament  could  adopt  and  give  expression  to  whatever 
views  it  chose  upon  questions  of  trade  and  commerce, 
foreign  policy,  treaties,  and  other  relations  with  foreign 
Powers.  And  even  in  the  case  of  Bills  where  these 
checks  did  apply  little  was  to  be  expected  from  them, 
since  statesmen  would  be  reluctant  to  use  a  power  which 
must  place  the  Crown  by  itself  in  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  one  of  the  nations  subject  to  its  rule.* 

Meaning  of  Independent  Irish  Parliament. 

The  expression  so  often  used  on  Nationalist  platforms 
when  the  demand  is  reiterated  for  an  "  Independent 
Irish  Parliament,"  is  therefore  thoroughly  well  under- 
stood in  Ireland.  It  is  the  demand  for  a  Parliament 
supreme  in  Ireland  as  was  the  Parliament  of  1782. 

Any  modified  measure  such  as  "  Devolution,"  or 
"  Home  Rule  "  of  the  Gladstonian  or  any  other  type,  if 
ever  granted,  will  be  only  used,  as  has  been  over  and 
©ver  again  proclaimed  by  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Nationalist  Party,  and  as  every  one  in  Ireland  knews, 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  further  concessions  until  the 
absolute  Independence  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment is  secured.  There  is  no  halting  place  between  the 
Union  and  the  absolute  Independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  British  people  will  be  only  befooled 
if  they  are  misled  by  utterances  on  English  platforms 


*  See  Ball,  ub.   sup. 
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into  the  belief  that  any  half-measures  will  ever  satisfy 
the  Irish  Nationalist  demand.  They  must  make  up  their 
minds  either  to  retain  the  Union  or  repeal  the  Union. 

Meaning  of  Independent  Irish  Executive. 

The  demand  for  an  "  Independent  Irish  Executive  " 
is  a  very  important  portion  of  the  Nationalist  claim.  It 
is  a  demand  for  greater  Executive  powers  than  existed 
in  Grattan's  Parliament. 

There  was  under  the  Ante-Union  Constitution,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  ministry  in  Ireland  responsible  to 
the  Irish  Parliament.  The  position  of  Irish  Ministers 
was  essentially  different  from  the  position  of  their  col- 
leagues in  England.  Ministerial  power  was  vested 
chiefly  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  Chief  Secretary 
who  filled  in  Ireland  a  position  at  least  as  important  as 
that  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  England  ;  but  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  were  appointed  and 
instructed  by  English  Ministers  and  changed  with  each 
succeeding  English  administration.  The  Irish  Execu- 
tive Government  was  thus  completely  subordinated  to 
the  play  of  party  government  in  England.  The  Irish 
administration  was,  in  fact,  appointed  and  directed  by 
the  English  Cabinet,  and  the  English  doctrine  that  a 
Parliamentary  censure  carried  against  a  Ministry  or  the 
defeat  of  an  important  Ministerial  measure  must  be 
followed  by  resignation  was  not  recognised  in  Ireland.* 

The  Irish  Parliament  accordingly  had  full  legislative 
independence,    but    it    did    not    control    the    Executive, 

*  Lecky,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.   ii.,  chap  v. 
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which  was  directed  wholly  from  London  by  the  English 
Government. 

Therefore  the  demand  for  "  an  Irish  Parliament  with 
full  executive  control  over  Irish  affairs  "  is  a  demand 
for  a  Parliament  possessing  greater  executive  powers 
than  Grattan's  Parliament  possessed. 

Composition  of  Grattan's  Parliament. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  now  to  restore  such  a 
Parliament  as  Grattan's  Parliament  to  Ireland,  and  it 
is  a  complete  misrepresentation  or  misconception  to 
pretend  that  conditions  such  as  then  prevailed  could 
again  exist  in  Ireland,  There  never  was  a  body  more 
intensely  loyal  and  Imperial  than  the  gentry  who  sat 
in  Grattan's  Parliament.  Their  descendants  are  still 
intensely  loyal  and  Imperial,  and  they  are  the  Unionists 
of  Ireland,  but  in  the  Provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught  they  have  been  under  the  modern 
franchise  deprived  almost  totally  of  political  represen- 
tation. 

"  The  Irish  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
entirely  a  Protestant  body.  It  was  something-  like  an 
enlarged  Grand  Jury,  or  like  the  present  Synod  of  the 
Disestablished  Church.  It  represented  in  the  highest 
degree  the  property,  and  especially  the  landed  property, 
as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  placed  the 
management  of  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
aristocracy  and  resident  landlords  with  a  large  admixture 
of  the  leading  Protestant  lawyers,  but  their  power 
was  qualified  by  an  inordinate  number  of  nomination 
boroughs  directly  or  indirectly  under  Government 
control. 

"  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  maintaining  that  in  the 
peculiar  condition  of  Ireland  such  a  Parliament  was,  or 
might   be,    a   very  efficient   instrument   of   Government,. 
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v.hile  a  puredy  democratic  Parliament  in  which  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  Roman  Catholics  would  have 
an  overwhelming  power  would  be  ruinous  to  property, 
to  Irish  Protestantism,  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  to 
the  connection  with  England." — Lecky,  Leaders  of 
Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  vol.   ii.,  p.    102. 

"  A  separate  Irish  Parliament  consisting  of  men  who 
were  disloyal  to  the  English  Government  could  only  lead 
either  to  complete  separation  or  to  civil  war.  It  would 
be  the  most  powerful  and  most  certain  agent  that  the 
wit  of  man  could  devise  for  organising  the  resources  of 
Ireland  against  England." — Lecky,  History  of  Ireland, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  327. 

Owing  to  the  ardent  loyalty  and  Imperial  spirit  of  the 
Irish  gentry  the  Irish  Parliament  supported  England 
with  all  its  power  during  the  great  wars  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Their  bearing  contrasts  splen- 
didly with  that  of  the  party  which  then  existed  in  the 
English  Parliament,  the  base  English  minority  of  that 
date  who  were  fiercely  opposed  to  the  war — that  minority 
which  has  found  its  successors  in  the  Pro-Boer  party  in 
recent  years,  and  which  did,  as  its  successors  did,  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  embarrass  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  to  degrade  their  country. 

"  If  the  majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  had  shared 
during  the  great  war  the  sentiments  of  the  minority 
in  England,  we  should  probably  have  seen  Ireland 
neutralising  her  ports,  withdrawing  her  troops,  forbid- 
ding recruiting,  passing  votes  of  censure  on  the  war, 
and  addressing  the  King  in  favour  of  peace.  Could  it 
be  questioned  that  under  such  circumstances  the  very 
existence  of  the  Empire  might  have  been  endangered?  " 
— Lecky,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 

Can  it  be  questioned  that  if  Home  Rule  is  granted 
now  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  may  be  still 
endangered  ?  The  Nationalist  members  would  be  in  a 
permanent  majority  in  any   Irish  Parliament,  and  un- 
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questionably  they  would  use  all  their  powers  to  thwart 
and  embarrass  England,  and  aid  her  enemies.  The 
men  that  cheered  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  defeat 
of  British  troops  in  South  Africa  are  not  the  men  to 
entrust  with  the  custody  of  the  many-harboured  island 
lying  on  the  flank  of  Britain,  and  at  the  heart  of  the 
British  Empire.  Nor  can  England  expect  that  if  she 
betrays  the  loyal  minority  any  of  them  that  remain  'U 
Ireland  will  feel  any  sympathy  whatever  with  her  in  any 
conflict  with  her  Nationalist  enemies  to  whom  she  has 
abandoned  those  who  were  the  main  supporters  of  the 
Imperial  connection. 

The  fiegency  Conflict  and  French  Invasion. 

The  danger  of  having  an  independent  Parliament  'n 

Ireland  is  illustrated  by  the  conflict  which  occurred  in 

1789    between    the    British    and    Irish    Parliaments    m 

reference  to  the  Regency  during  the  mental  incapacity 

of   George   III.       The  controversy   terminated   on    the 

recovery  of  the  King,  but  the  relations  between  the  two 

countries  were  seriously  strained,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 

fact  that : 

"  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  conflict  between 
the  two  Parliaments  on  the  Regency  question,  and  the 
exaggerated  language  that  was  used  about  the  danger 
to  the  connection  was  that  Irish  affairs  began  to  attract 
the  serious  attention  of  the  French  Government." — 
Lecky,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.   ii.,  pp.   486-488. 

A  secret  agent  was  sent  over  to  Ireland,  and  this  was 
probably  the  first  step  of  a  series  of  French  dealings 
with  Ireland,  which  a  few  years  later  assumed  a  grave 
importance.     If  a  Continental  power  during  the  control 
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of  a  Loyalist  Parliament  in  Ireland  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  secret  emissaries  into  the  country, 
with  results  which  subsequently  led  on  to  the  actual 
invasion'by  that  power  of  Ireland,  is  it  improbable  that 
if  a  disloyal  Irish  Parliament  is  now  created  foreign 
powers  may  again  send  in  their  welcomed  emissaries 
and  be  ready  for  invasion  when  "  England's  difficulty 
means  Ireland's  opportunity"? 

Ireland  was  twice  invaded  by  the  French  during  the 
period  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  A  storm  indeed 
scattered  their  fleet,  carrying  Hoche's  formidable  army, 
in  Bantry  Bay  at  Christmas,  1796  ;  but  in  1798  they 
successfully  landed  a  body  of  troops  under  Humbert  at 
Killala,  who,  after  routing  General  Lake  at  Castlebar, 
and  winning  another  engagement  near  Sligo,  penetrated 
across  the  Shannon,  and  were  only  ultimately  defeated 
by  greatly  superior  numbers  under  Cornwallis. 

"  Within  the  short  period  of  six  years  from  what  is 
called  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  two  countries,  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  the  Sovereign  exercise 
of  authority  in  the  two  countries,  were  the  subject  ot 
litigation  and  dispute,  and  it  was  owing  more  to  an 
accident  than  any  other  cause  that  they  did  not  produce 
actual  alienation  and  rupture."  (Sir  R.  Peel,  speaking 
in  1834.) 

All  this  took  place  while  the  Irish  Parliament  was  but 
the  instrument  of  the  Protestant  gentry  of  Ireland.  Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  an  Independent  Nationalist 
Parliament,  representing  the  peasantry  and  tenement 
houses  of  Ireland,  would  be  more  submissive  than 
Grattan's  Parliament? 
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No  Third  Course  Proposed  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 

The  Constitutional  dispute  about  the  Regency,  the 
great  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  the  invasion  by  the 
French,  and  the  divided  strength  of  the  British  Isles 
grappling  with  the  tremendous  power  of  Napoleon 
forced  upon  the  English  people  the  conviction  that 
safety  was  not  possible  for  the  British  Empire  save  in  a 
legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Union  was  carried,  and  from  the  ist  January,  1801, 
these  two  kingdoms  were  united  into  one  kingdom 
under  the  title  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  for  this  United  Kingdom  a  single 
Parliament  was  constituted.  In  this  single  Parliament 
the  separate  Parliaments  were  fused  together.  Each 
lost  its  individuality.  They  combined  in  and  for 
Imperial  strength. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union,  no  third  course,  no  inter- 
mediate scheme  between  the  existing  independence  of 
the  two  Parliaments  and  their  incorporation  into  one 
Parliament  was  proposed;  no  scheme  of  "  Federation,*' 
of  "  Home  Rule,"  of  "  Devolution  "  was  adventured. 
The  Irish  people  had  too  recent  an  experience  of  the 
inconvenience,  and  the  English  people  too  recent  an 
experience  of  the  dangers  of  a  "  Subordinate  Parlia- 
ment." Sheridan  speaking,  in  1779,  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Union,  under  the 
apprehension  that  some  "  Home  Rule  "  scheme  mig-ht 
be  suggested  as  an  intermediate  system,  uttered  the 
opinion  of  Ireland  at  the  time : — 

"  Are  we  to  be  told  that  Union  will  not  wholly  dis- 
solve the  Legislature  of  Ireland  :  that  independence  will 
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survive  Union  though  in  a  modified  state;  that  Parlia- 
ment will  be  left  to  judge  of  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland? 
Really  this  seems  almost  too  much  for  men's  feelings — 
a  Parliament  ;  a  sort  of  National  Vestry  for  the  Parish 
of  Ireland  sitting  in  a  kind  of  mock  legislative  capacity 
after  being  ignobly  degraded  from  the  rank  of  repre- 
sentatives of  an  independent  people  and  deprived  of  the 
functions  of  an  inquisitorial  power  exercising  and  enjoy- 
ing the  greatest  authority  any  Parliament  can  possess." 

Canning  said : — 

"  There  can  be  no  mode  of  arrangement  devised  for 
the  several  possible  differences  and  disagreements 
between  the  two  kingdoms  short  of  Union  which  will 
not  take  away  from  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  even  the 
shadow  of  independence  and  deprive  it  of  all  freedom 
and  dignity  in  the  points  most  essential  to  its  very  being 
as  a  Parliament."* 

The  views  thus  expressed  and  held  then  universally 
in  Ireland  are  the  views  held  to-day  by  nearly  every 
Unionist  in  the  country.  There  is  no  halting  betw^een 
the  Union  and  Repeal  of  the  Union.  No  more  authori- 
tative expression  of  the  combined  views  of  Irish 
Unionists  from  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West  of 
Ireland  can  be  given  than  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  an  assembly  closely 
resembling,  as  Lecky  says,  in  its  constituent  elements 
Grattan's  Parliament.  In  1893  its  members  unani- 
mously declared  against  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill ; 
and  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  protesting 
against  its  threatened  disintegration,  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  our 
position  and  influence  among  the  nations,  added : — 

"  W^e  call  on  all  true  patriots  who  have  the  welfare 
of  their  native  land  at  heart,  to  repudiate  a  measure 
which,  under  the  semblance  of  Home  Rule,  imposes  new 
political    disabilities,    injurious    commercial    restrictions, 

*See  Ball,   Irish  Legislative  Systems,   p.   237. 
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and  many  conditions  at  once  vexatious  and  humiliating  ; 
and  vve  believe  that  all  parties  in  Ireland  would  even 
prefer  a  measure  of  total  separation  with  all  its  risks 
and  evils  rather  than  consent  to  the  ignominious  terms 
of  apparent  independence  and  actual  political  vassalage 
offered  under  the  Bill." 

Archbishop    Alexander,    then    Bishop   of    Derry   and 

afterwards   Primate  of  the  Church  of   Ireland — a  man 

venerated  by  all  men  of  all  creeds  in  Ireland— said,  amid 

ringing  cheers : — 

"  No  rational  man  could  possibly  respect  or  honour 
the  Empire  under  the  baneful  power  of  a  constitution 
like  this.  There  is  no  safe  element  in  it — no  element  of 
finality.  Finality,  indeed,  is  a  word  unknown  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  party  who  force  it  on  us. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned  there  will  be  no  finality. 
You  have  only  to  read  our  resolutions  to  see  that,  and 
as  far  as  our  countrymen  are  concerned  they  have  taken 
good  care  to  tell  those  whom  it  concerns  beforehand 
that  there  shall  be  no  finality  with  them." 

The  English  people  may  be  well  assured  if  they  desert 
those  in  Ireland  to  whom  they  are  in  honour  bound, 
then,  undoubtedly,  the  bitterest  opponents  of  England 
in  the  future,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  will  be 
those  men  and  their  descendants  who  shall  have  been 
so  betrayed.  If  they  remain  in  Ireland  they  will  spare 
no  effort  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  spun  by  fancy 
Constitution  weavers  to  enmesh  the  follies  of  those  that,, 
wishing  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  now  fly  around 
vote-catching,  buzzing  of  "guarantees,"  "subordina- 
tion," "unquestioned  supremacy,"  and  such  like 
inarticulations.  Those  that  love  Ireland  will  not  brook 
her  degradation,  and  those  that  hate  England  will  not 
suffer  her  domination.  They  again  will  feel  that  savage 
indignation  which  eat  into  the  heart  of  Swift  as  he  in 
his  time  protested  against  the  wrongs  Ireland  suffered 
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at  the  time  of  her  "  Subordinate  "  Parliament,  and  they 
will  see  that  as  far  as  in  them  lies  England  that  deserted 
them  shall  not  dominate  wherever  they  may  be. 

Repeal. 

The  struggle  for  Repeal  under  O'Connell  failed;  it 
was  not  linked  with  the  struggle  for  "  the  land  for  the 
people  "  that  has  energised  the  movement  of  Parnell. 
The  statesmen,  too,  of  the  time  were  too  much  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  the  Divided  Kingdoms  to  dally  with  the 
question,  and  there  was  no  readiness  then  to  sell  the 
British  Empire  for  the  Irish  vote. 

Macaulay,  on  6th  Eebruary,  1835,  dealing  with  the 
proposal,  thus  described  it : — 

"  This  dual  business  was  like  the  twins  of  Siam  in 
some  remarkable  points,  each  man  was  the  constant 
plague  of  the  other,  each  was  always  in  the  other's 
way.  They  were  more  helpless  than  most  other  people 
because  they  had  twice  the  number  of  hands.  They 
were  slower  than  other  people  because  they  had  twice 
the  number  of  legs.  Sympathising  only  in  evil,  not 
tasting  each  other's  pleasures,  not  supported  by  each 
other's  ailments,  but  tormented  by  each  other's  infirmi- 
ties, and  certain  to  perish  by  eflch  other's  dissolution." 

The  attitude  of  English  statesmen  towards  the  Repeal 
Movement  of  O'Connell  is  thus  summarised  by 
Lecky : — 

"  Although  the  Repeal  movement  of  O'Connell  was 
much  less  dangerous  than  the  present  one,  it  is  well 
known  how  it  was  regarded  by  the  greatest  English 
statesmen  of  every  party.  Few  English  public  men 
have  known  Ireland  better  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  he  wrote  that  Repeal  must  occasion  the  dissolution 
of  the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  he  predicted 
that  its  inevitable  issue  in  Ireland  would  be  a  religious 
war.  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  had  served  as  Chief  Secretary 
for   Ireland,    and   was   thoroughly   acquainted   with   the 
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conditions  of  Irish  life,  was  even  more  emphatic. 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  he  said,  must  lead  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  great  empire,  and  must  render  Great 
Britain  a  fourth-rate  power  in  Europe.  Lord  Althorp, 
who  then  led  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
echoed  the  argument  of  Peel,  that  in  the  existing  state 
of  Ireland  a  distinct  Parliament  must  necessarily  lead  to 
separation  ;  and  Lord  Grey,  the  leader  of  the  party,  who 
had  in  his  youth  been  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
Union,  declared  that  the  effect  of  its  repeal  would  be 
ruin  to  both  countries.  That  Home  Rule  in  any  form 
in  which  it  is  now  likely  to  be  attained  would  be  ruinous 
to  Ireland  is  not  difficult  to  prove.  The  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  agitation  of  Mr.  Parnell  have  together 
so  completely  shattered  the  social  type  which  had  existed 
for  generations  ;  they  have  so  effectually  destroyed  all 
the  old  relations  of  classes  and  all  the  more  healthy 
forms  of  influence  and  reverence  by  which  Irish  society 
cohered  ;  and  they  have  diffused  so  widely  through  three 
provinces  the  belief  that  outrage  and  violence  are  the 
natural  means  of  attaining  political  ends — that  Ireland 
is  at  present  probably  less  fitted  for  prosperous  self- 
government  than  at  any  period  within  the  memory  of 
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man." 


The  Genesis  of  Fenian  Home  Rule. 

The  Repeal  Movement  was  followed  by  the  absurd 
Young  Ireland  Rebellion  of  1848.  At  this  period  a 
newspaper  called  the  Irish  Felon,  published  by  James 
Fintan  Lalor,  one  of  the  seditious  writers  of  the  time, 
appeared.  Lalor's  articles  have  had  an  immense 
influence  on  the  Home  Rule  Movement.  John  Mitchell 
embraced  Lalor's  principles  with  all  the  passion  of  his 
hard,  fierce,  narrow,  but  earnest  nature.  This  teaching, 
adopted  by  the  Fenians  Devoy  and  Davitt,  and  at  their 
instigation  by  Parnell,  brought  into  alliance  the 
Agrarian  Movement  and  the  Nationalist  agitation. 
Lalor's  teaching  was  this: — "The  reconquest  of  Irish 
liberties  depends  on  the  reconquest  of  the  land.     The 
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mode  of  reconquest  is  to  refuse  payment  of  rent  and 
resist  process  of  ejectment."     "Moral  agitation,  military 
force,    moral    insurrection    are    impotent    against    the 
English  Government,  which  i,s  beyond  their  reach,  but 
resistless  against  the  English  garrison,  who  stand  here 
scattered    and    isolated,    girdled    round    by    a    mighty 
people."     "  The  land  question  contains,  and  the  legis- 
lative  question    does    not   contain,    the   materials   from 
which   victory    is    manufactured."        "  You   can    never 
count  again  on  the  support  of  the  country  peasantry  m 
any  shape  or  degree,  or  on  the  question  of  Repeal,  their 
interest  in   it  was  never  ardent,    nor  was   it   native  or 
spontaneous,   but  forced  and  factitious."        "  There  rs 
but  one  way  only,  link  Repeal  to  some  other  question, 
like  a  railway  carriage  to  an   engine ;    some   question 
possessing  the  intrinsic  strength  which  Repeal  wants, 
and   strong   enough    to    carry    both    itself   and    Repeal 
together;    and  such  a  question  there  is  in  the  land." 
"  Repeal  had  always  to  be  dragged."       "There  is  a 
wolf-dog   in   every  cabin   in   the   land   nearly  fit  to  be 
untied,  and  he  will  be  savager  by  and  by,  for  Repeal  he 
will  never  bite  but  only  bay  ;  but  there  is  another  matter 
to  settle  between  us  and  England."       "The  absolute 
ownership  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  Is  vested  of  right  in 
the  people  of  Ireland."* 

This  has  been  the  evangel  of  the  "  Home  Rule  " 
Movement.  This  its  inspiration  and  power.  How 
absolutely  true  the  statement  is  that  "  the  interest  of  the 
peasantry  in  Repeal  was  never  ardent,  native,  or  spon- 


*See  P.  Bagenal,  American  Irish,  pp.  153-197;  Brougham  Leech, 
The  Continuity  of  the  Irish  Revohdionary  Movement  ;  Report  of  the 
Special  Commission,  passim;  Lecky,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  r.,  p.  484. 
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taneous,  but  forced  and  factitious,"  is  proved  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  peasant  tenant 
becomes  the  peasant  proprietor  he  ceases  to  subscribe  ro 
the  National  League,  and  is  only  anxious  to  have  rest 
from  political  turmoil  and  agitation,  and  to  settle  down 
to  till  his  fields  and  tend  his  herd.  It  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact  that  inspires  the  Dillonite  section  of  the 
Nationalist  members  and  agitators  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  slay  Land  Purchase,  and  that  codified  at  their 
dictation  their  principles  in  the  Birrell  Land  Bill  of 
1909 — a  Bill  which  has  killed  voluntary  land  purchase 
completely,  and  stopped  the  beneficent  creation  of  a 
great  peasant  proprietary  rapidly  achieving  full  accom- 
plishment under  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903,  following 
on  the  Ashbourne  Acts. 

Once  the  Irish  farmer  owns  his  farm  in  fee  he  is  no 
longer  a  fund-feeder  for  Separation. 

"  I  tell  you  here — there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  be  perfectly  frank — the  Irish  National  Party  would 
have  been  Bankrupt  in  this  election  were  it  not  for  the 
success  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  mission  to  America,  which 
yielded  over  50,000  dollars." — Mr.  J.  Redmond,  loth 
February,  1910. 

It  is  the  knowledge  and  apprehension  of  this  fact  that 
inspired  Mr.  Redmond's  utterance  at  Tipperary,  return- 
ing flushed  from  America  on  13th  November,   1910. 

"  What  do  we  care  for  material  reforms  in  Ireland. 
They  may  fill  the  stomachs  of  the  Irish  people.  That 
will  not  satisfy  their  spirits.  I  say  we  have  preferred 
in  the  past  rags  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  rather  than  be 
the  sleekest  slave  that  ever  was  fed  at  the  hand  of  the 
conquerer.  No  ;  we  in  Ireland  are  out  for  the  principle 
of  Nationality.  Nothing-  will  bribe  us  from  that,  as 
nothing  has  intimidated  us  from  that.  We  are  for 
"  Home  Rule,'  and  nothing  but  '  Home  Rule.'  " 
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The  separatists  know  that  the  Irish  farmer,  with  his 
**  stomach  filled,"  well  clad  and  comfortable,  "  tending 
fat  cattle  and  himself  quite  fat,"  will  send  them  to 
Chicago  for  the  dollars,  but  he  himself  will  not  give  a 
dime  for  "  Home  Rule."  He  may  be  a  "  sleek  slave 
fed  at  the  hand  of  the  Conqueror,"  according  to  the 
rhetoric  at  Limerick  Junction,  but  in  himself  he  has 
settled  down  to  be  a  hard-working,  industrious  citizen, 
not  without  enterprise,  and  with  ample  intelligence  to 
make  him  bless  the  day  that  the  "  hand  of  the 
Conqueror  "  has  advanced  ;^  105,000,000  of  Imperial 
money  to  make  a  man  of  him  and  his  fellows,  and  that 
he  has  been  happy  enough  to  be  one  of  those  who 
bought  out  his  farm  before  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  the 
rag  preferring  politicians  withered  the  too  prosperous 
progress  of  the  Unionist  policy  of  Land  Purchase.* 

Danger:  The  "Irish  Felon"  and  A  General 

State  Tax. 

But  the  British  people  had  better,  before  they  hand 
over  the  executive  and  legislative  power  of  Ireland  to 
Separatism,  take  heed  of  other  words  of  the  Irish  Felon. 
Lalor  is  the  Bentham,  the  philosopher,  that  inspires  the 
doctrines  and  economy  of  the  new  Separatism.  His 
principles  can  be  applied  against  the  payment  of  the 


*  See  also  Mr.  J.  Redmond's  speech  at  the  National  Convention  at 
Buffalo,  27th  September,  1910: — "Every  student  of  history  knows  that 
if  Ireland  had  been  willing  to  kiss  the  rod,  if  Ireland  in  the  past  had 
been  willing  to  merge  her  nationality  in  that  of  her  Anglo-Saxon 
neighbour  in  all  human  probability  the  material  condition  of  Ireland 
would  have  been  far  better  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  century.  But 
the  soul  of  this  movement  has  been  the  spirit  of  nationality.  Ireland 
would  prefer  rags  and  poverty  rather  than  to  surrender  her  national 
spirit." — Freeman,   12th  October,    1910. 
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State  purchase  annuities  just  as  they  have  been  applied 

against  the  payment  of  landlord's  rents.      The  basis  of 

his  advice  to  attack  the  landlords  is  that  the  English 

Government,  under  former  conditions,  was  invulnerable 

against  a  strike  against  rent,   when  he  enunciated  the 

axiom. 

"  The  land  question  contains,  and  the  legislative 
question  does  not  contain,  the  materials  from  which 
victory  is  manufactured." 

He  did  so  because — 

"  In  Ireland  unluckily  there  is  no  direct  and  general 
State  Tax,  payment  of  which  might  be  refused  and 
resisted." 

Archbishop    Croke,    of    Cashel,    who    was    stated    in 

United  Ireland  of  27th  November,    1886,  to  have  first 

broached  the  idea  of  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign  "  in  1848 
with  John  Mitchell  and  James  Fintan  Lalor,  wrote  to 

the  Freeman  on  17th  February,  1887,  stating: — 

"  I  opposed  the  '  No  Rent  manifesto  '  six  years  ago 
because,  apart  from  other  reasons,  I  thought  it  was 
inopportune  and  not  likely  to  be  generally  acted  on. 
Had  a  manifesto  against  paying  taxes  been  Issued  at  the 
time  I  should  certainly  have  supported  it  on  principle. 
I  am  precisely  the  same  frame  of  mind  just  now." 

The  "No  Rent  Manifesto"  started  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  in  1881,  the  whole  design  of  which  had  been 
accurately  plotted  out  by  Fintan  Lalor  in  1848  in  the 
Irish  Felon.  The  Archbishop  urged  that  a  general 
strike  against  State  taxes  would  be  a  better  plan  than  a 
strike  against  rent. 

The  condition  of  a  great  State  ownership  of  land  did 
not  exist  then,  but  the  warning  has  been  given.  Lalor's 
teaching  has  been  adopted,  has  been  worked  success- 
fully against  rent,  has  received  clerical  sanction  for  its 
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extension  to  taxation,  is  primarily  applicable  to  a  strike 
against  the  tenant  purchaser's  annuities  payable  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  is  instinct  with  Irish  American 
Fenianism  and  Nationalist  Separatism,  and  could,  the 
moment  Executive  power  was  given  to  an  Irish  Legis- 
lature, break  the  Imperial  credit  which  now  guarantees 
;{,' 1 05, 000,000  of  Irish  Land  Stock. 

As  long  as  the  United  Parliament  and  Imperial 
Executive  govern  Ireland,  the  tenants'  annuities  are 
perfectly  safe,  but  if  the  British  people  hand  over  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  to  direct  Irish  affairs  to  an 
Irish  Parliament  representing  the  Democracy  of  Ireland, 
then  assuredly  the  ^105,000,000,  for  which  the  Imperial 
credit  already  stands  guaranteed,  and  the  ^^90,000, 000 
more  required  to  complete  the  transfer  of  the  land  will 
be  an  imperilled  security,  and  the  shock  to  the  stability 
of  the  funds  of  the  British  Government  will  ruin  the 
finances  of  the  Empire.  The  only  safety  for  the 
advanced  millions  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  British 
law,  British  power,  and  British  credit,  under  the  United 
and  Imperial  Parliament. 

In  1848  there  was  "  no  direct  and  General  State  Tax  " 
in  Ireland;  there  is  to-day  interest  on  ;^io5,ooo,ooo 
representing  such  a  tax.  The  State  annuities  can  be 
struck  against  as  the  landlords'  rents  were  struck 
again.st.  Is  the  Imperial  credit,  under  cover  of  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  sent  whirling 
down,  tossed  along  by  the  electioneering  froth  poured 
forth  by  dollar-driven  demagogues  and  the  Cleons  of  a 
reckless  Ministry? 
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"Fenian  Home  Rule" 
And   the    "New   Departure." 

In  1870  Isaac  Butt,  with  whom  were  associated  some 
Protestants  who  bitterly  resented  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  breach  of  a  "fundamental" 
compact  contained  in  the  Act  of  Union,  proposed  a 
Federal  arrangement  under  the  title  of  "  Home  Rule," 
under  which  a  Parliament  should  be  set  up  in  Dublin  to 
legislate  for  and  regulate  all  matters  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland. 

Their  constitutional  agitation  for  "  Home  Rule  " 
made  but  little  headway.  Butt  was  thrust  aside,  and 
Parnell  became  the  practical  leader  in  1877.  Michael 
Davitt,  the  Fenian,  who  had  been  released  from  gaol  in 
1877  after  serving  his  sentence  for  treason-felony, 
crossed  to  America  in  1878  with  the  purpose  (as 
appeared  from  his  evidence  given  before  the  Special 
Commission)  of  realising  the  plan  which  he  had  formed 
while  in  prison  of  making  the  land  question  a  stepping- 
stone  to  National  Independence.  He  rejoined  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  entered  into  active  association 
with  the  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  the  United 
States,  and  pressed  upon  them  his  ideas.  In  the  New 
York  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  on  the  13th  November,  1878, 
Davitt  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Ireland  in  Parliament, 
from  a  Nationalist  Point  of  View."  He  urged  that  the 
extreme  National  Party — that  is  to  say,  the  Fenian 
element — should  no  longer  stand  aside  from  Parliamen- 
tary action,  but  should  throw  themselves  into  Municipal 
and  Parliamentary  work  and  control  the  Irish  policy. 

He  said : — 

"  Heretofore    the    Nationalist    Party    has    held    aloof 
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from  the  Parliamentary  question,  because  of  the 
treachery  of  the  men  who  misrepresented  Ireland. 
Those  men  have  given  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Irish 
question  to  the  world.  They  have  given  the  impression 
abroad  that  all  Ireland  wanted  was  a  fair  federal  union 
with  the  British  Empire — a  thing  that  the  Irish  people 
will  never  willingly  consent  to.  Not  one  of  the  103 
representatives  in  Parliament  from  Ireland  ever  hints 
that  he  represents  a  people  who  desire  a  separate 
National  existence. 

"  There  is  another  section  composed  of  the  honest 
men  who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Parnell.  They  are 
known  as  the  '  Obstructionist  Party,'  and  are  composed 
of  young  and  talented  Irishmen  who  are  possessed  of 
courage  and  persistency,  and  do  what  they  can  to  assist 

Ireland The   Home   Rule   Party   (i.e.,    Butt's 

party)  does  not  represent  the  Irish  popular  feeling.  The 
aim  of  the  Home  Rule  Party,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Power 
— the  member  for  Mayo — when  in  this  country,  was  an 
effort  to  place  Ireland  in  the  same  relation  to  the  British 
Empire  that  the  State  of  New  York  bears  to  the  Union. 
It  is  a  scheme  that  the  Irish  people  will  not  tolerate,  and 
they  have  thrown  the  platform  and  the  party  aside,  and 
it  exists  only  in  name." 

Devoy  spoke   after    Davitt  and   outlined   the   policy 

which    has    ever    since    been    adopted    by    the    Irish 

Nationalists.     He  said  : — 

"  I  fully  approve  of  the  public  policy  Mr.  Davitt  pro- 
poses for  the  Nationalist  Party.  .  .  We  have  remained 
in  the  background  too  long  and  allowed  the  country  to 
be  misrepresented.  .  .  It  is  time  to  push  aside  the  men 
who  misrepresent  Ireland  in  Parliament  and  in  the  local 
bodies  throughout  Ireland.  Until  this  is  done  we  shall 
be  misunderstood  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  even 
here  in  America  and  our  cause  must  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. This  kind  of  thing  will  continue  so  long  as  we 
send  only  two  sets  of  men  to  Parliament — one  to  support 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  the  other  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  Ireland  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
bastard  federal  connexion  proposed  by  Isaac  Butt. 
Now  the  National  Party  can  change  all  that  if  its  eyes 
are  open  to  the  necessity.  I  claim  that  by  the  adoption 
of  a  proper  public  policy  and  a  vigorous  propaganda  the 
Nationals  can  sweep  away  the  men  who  misrepresent  us 
and  obtain  control  of  the  public  voice  of  the  country. 
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Every  public  body  in  the  country  from  the  little  boards 
of  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  the  Town  Commissioners 
to  the  City  Corporations  and  the  members  of  Parliament 
should  be  controlled  by  the  National  Party  :  and  until  it 
is  able  to  control  them  it  will  be  looked  upon  by 
foreigners  as  a  powerless  and  insignificant  faction." 

He  then  dealt  with  the  Land  question  : — 

"  The  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  to  them  alone.  I  believe  in  Irish  independence,  but 
I  don't  believe  it  would  be  worth  while  to  free  Ireland  if 
that  foreign  landlord  system  were  to  be  left  standing. 
I  am  in  favour  of  sweeping  away  every  vestige  of  the 
English  connection  and  this  accursed  landlord  system 
above  and  before  all."* 

The  policy  advocated  by  the  Fenians  at  this  meeting 
has  been  carried  out  in  every  detail.  Butt  and  his  party 
were  thrust  aside.  The  agrarian  movement  was  linked 
with  the  Parliamentary  movement  as  the  engine  to  the 
train.  The  peasantry  were  stirred  to  the  policy  of 
sweeping  away  landlordism,  and  with  it  the  English 
connection  ;  Boards  of  Guardians,  Town  Councils,  City 
Corporations,  local  bodies  of  every  kind  were  captured 
and  are  now  controlled  absolutely  by  the  Nationalists  in 
every  portion  of  Ireland  outside  Ulster,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  and  the  Nationalist  Convention 
are  dominated  by  the  men  who  are  now  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  Fintan  Lalor  and  John  Mitchell. 

The  Fenians  Davitt  and  Devoy  seeing  the  possibilities 
latent  in  the  name  Home  Rule  and  the  Parliamentary 
Movement,  inaugurated  "The  New  Departure."^  On  the 
7th  of  November  the  basis  of  it  was  telegraphed  to  Dublin 
as  a  proposal  for  alliance  between  the  different  sections, 
and  Devoy,  writing  on  nth  December,  1878,  from  New 

*See  Special  Commission  Report,  vol.  v.,  pp.   173,  174.    and    Davitt's 
Fall  of  Feudalism. 
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York,  expounded  fully  the  new  policy  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  31st  January,  1878.  This  letter,  which  states 
with  great  clearness  the  proposed  "  New  Departure  "  in 
Nationalist  policy,  is  a  document  of  great  importance. 
It  will  be  found  printed  at  length  in  the  Evidence  before 
the  Times'  Special  Commission,  vol.  v.,  p.  175-184.  It 
is  a  remarkable  State  Paper,  and  anyone  now  reading 
it  must  be  struck  with  the  practical  results  which  have 
hitherto  attended  the  adoption  by  the  Nationalists  of  the 
policy  formulated  in  1878  by  Devoy  and  Davitt  in 
regard  to  the  Land  question  and  the  capture  of  the 
Municipal  bodies  and  the  Parliamentary  representatives. 
As  an  essential  condition  of  the  success  of  the  policy  it 
urges  the  necessity  of  not  defining  the  Nationalist 
demand,  but  merely  insisting  on  "  a  general  declaration 
in  favour  of  self-government."  A  principle  cleverly, 
closely,  and  consistently  pursued  ever  since  down  to  the 
present  day.  Nothing  is  more  elusive  than  the  term 
"  Home  Rule."  It  may  mean  a  parish  pump  policy  or 
a  Sovereign  State  policy.  It  is  a  perfect  expression  for 
the  politician  who  wants  at  the  same  time  to  unite  all 
phases  of  Irish  Nationalist  sentiment  and  disaffection 
and  to  bamboozle  the  British  electorate.  To  be  in- 
definite in  the  demand  for  self-government  is  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  New  Departure  policy. 

This  is  how  Devoy  states  this  portion  of  the  Home 
Rule  programme.  He  urges  combination  between  all 
sections  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  who  desire  self-govern- 
ment in  any  form. 

"No  one,"  he  says,  "among  the  people  really  believes 
in  Mr.  Butt's  so-called  '  federal  scheme  '  The 
Nationalists  cannot  honestly  support  the  scheme,  for  it 
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gives  the  English  Parliament  a  prerogative  which 
belongs  to  the  Irish  people  of  calling  the  proposed  local 
Parliament  into  existence  and  defining  its  powers,  there- 
fore leaving  the  right  to  abolish  it  by  a  simple  act.  It 
is  a  concession  of  England's  right  to  rule  Ireland.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  would  place  Ireland  in  exactly  the  same 
position  towards  the  British  Empire  that  the  State  of 
New  York  holds  towards  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
Nationalists  can  never  consent  to  have  Ireland  placed  in 
such  a  position,  and  therefore  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment, except  it  changes  its  programme,  can  never  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  whole  country,  without  which  it 
can  never  hope  for  success. 

"  The  Repealers  can  never  again  arouse  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people  because,  though  having  a  strong 
historical  point  in  their  favour,  simple  repeal  would 
restore  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  which  few  in  Ireland 
would  endure  now,  .  .  .  The  Nationalists  could  onlv 
obtain  control  of  the  local  bodies  and  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary representation  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  policy  as  would  gain  the  support  of  that 
large  class  of  Irishmen  (i.e.,  the  Fenians)  who  now  hold 
aloof  from  all  parties.  .  .  .  The  object  can  be  reached 
...  by  an  honourable  compromise.  This  compromise 
is  only  possibly  by  leaving  the  form  of  self-government 
indefinite,  putting  off  the  definition  until  a  really  repre- 
sentative body  with  the  country  at  its  back  and  elected 
with  that  mandate  should  be  established,  and  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  nation.  When  the  nation  speaks  all 
parties  obey,  and  a  united  Irish  nation  can  shape  its 
own  destiny.  There  is  no  use  defining  the  form  of  self- 
government  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  a 
motion  in  Parliament  once  a  year  or  once  a  session  only 
tO'  be  thrown  out  by  a  hostile  majority,  and  complete 
independence  cannot  be  demanded  without  coming  into 
conflict  with  the  law.  As  the  battle  for  Irish  freedom 
is  outside  Parliament,  and  as  Home  Rulers,  Repealers, 
and  Nationalists  all  call  the  form  of  autonomy  they 
desire  '  self-government,'  as  in  addition  to  this  they 
agree  substantially  as  to  the  present  needs  of  Ireland, 
there  should  be  nothing  to  prevent  them  agreeing  on  a 
common  platform  which  would  bind  them  together  for 
the  common  good  of  the  country  until  the  country  should 
speak  in  such  manner  as  to  command  the  allegiance  of 
all."* 

*See   Special    Commission    Evidence,   vol.    v.,    pp.    173,    174;    Report, 
pp.  9,  21  ;  Appendix,  infra,  p.  97. 
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Davitt  was  the  founder  of  the  Land  League,  the 
progenitor  of  the  National  League.  He  was  inspired 
by  the  principles  of  Fintan  Lalor ;  he  linked  the 
Separatist  Movement  with  the  Land  Question,  and  urged 
the  gradual  appropriation  of  all  municipal  local  and 
elective  positions  by  the  Nationalist  Party,  while  Devoy 
declared  in  the  letter  to  the  Freeman  that  the  object 
aimed  at  by  the  advanced  Irish  Party  was  the  recovery 
of  Ireland's  National  Independence  and  the  severance 
of  all  political  connection  with  England.  Parnell 
joined  the  new  movement  and  adopted,  on  7th  June, 
1879,  at  Westport  the  programme  of  the  Fenians  Davitt 
and  Devoy,  urging  the  peasantry  "  to  keep  a  firm  grip 
on  their  homesteads."  In  this  speech  he  used  these 
remarkable  v/ords,  showing  his  view  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  "  concessions,"  and  anticipating  the  m.ethod  of 
working  a  policy  of  Hom.e  Rule  by  Instalments: — 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  for  a  moment 
to  the  great  question  of  self-government  for  Ireland. 
You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  many  men  have  said  that 
this  struggling  for  concessions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  demoralising  thing.  Now  I  am  as  con- 
fident as  I  am  of  my  ov.n  existence  that  if  you  had  men 
of  determination,  of  some  sort  of  courage  and  energy, 
representing  you,  that  you  could  obtain  concessions. 
We  are  not  likely  to  get  them  of  such  importance  and 
amount  as  to  run  the  risk  of  beingf  demoralised  by  them, 
and  also  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  permit  our- 
selves to  be  demoralised  by  the  greatest  concession  of 
all  ...  .  If  we  had  the  farmers  of  Ireland  the  owners 
of  the  soil  to-morrow,  we  would  not  be  long  without 
getting  an  Irish  Parliament.  I  don't  intend  to  be 
demoralised  myself  by  any  concessions.  While  we  are 
getting  a  concession  we  may  show  the  Government  a 
little  consideration  for  the  time  being  and  give  them  a 
quid  pro  quo  :  but  after  that  the  bargain  ceases,  and 
when  we  have  returned  them  a  fitting  return  for  what 
we  have  got  we  are  quits  again,  and  are  free  to  use 
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such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  according  to  the 
times  and  according  to  the  circumstances.  You  have  a 
great  country  to  struggle  for — a  great  country  before 
you.  It  is  worth  a  Httle  exertion  on  your  part — it  is 
worth  a  little  time.  Do  your  best  and  your  country 
will  thank  you  for  it  and  your  children  hereafter." — 
Special  Commission  Report,  p.   12. 

The  new  "  Home  Rule  "  Movement  dates  from  this 
period.  Parnell  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  his 
energy,  he  went  to  America  in  1880  to  raise  funds  and 
further  the  cause,  and  at  Cincinnati,  on  23rd  February, 
1880,  he  said  : — 

"  The  feudal  tenure  and  the  rule  of  the  minority  have 
been  the  corner-stone  of  English  misrule.  Pull  out  that 
corner-stone,  break  it  up,  destroy  it,  and  you  undermine 
English  misgovernment.  .  .  .  And  let  us  not  forget 
that  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  at  which  all  we  Irishmen 
aim.  None  of  us — whether  we  are  in  America  or 
Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be — will  be  satisfied  until 
we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland 
bound  to  England."* 

Returning  from  America,  where  he  had  been  in  touch 
with  the  same  Irish-American  elements  as  are  now 
financing  the  Redmondite  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  said,  at  Cork,  22nd  March,  1880: — 

*'  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Ireland  would 
gain  the  greater  right — the  right  of  self-government — the 
right  of  nationhood.  If  we  succeed  in  emigrating  the 
Irish  landlords,  the  English  Government  will  soon  have 
to  follow  them." 

On  26th  September,    1871,   Mr.   Gladstone,   speaking 

of  Butt's  proposals  for  "  Home  Rule,"  had  said: — 

"  This  United  Kingdom,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  make  a  United  Kingdom  in  heart  as  in  law,  we  trust 
will  remain  a  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  and'  we  intend 
that  it  shall  remain  a  United  Kingdom.     ...     If  the 

*See   Special    Comtnission   Report,    p.    21. 
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doctrines  of  '  Home  Rule '  are  to  be  established  in 
Ireland  I  protest  on  your  behalf  you  will  be  just  as  well 
entitled  to  it  in  Scotland  .  .  .  and  I  protest  on  behalf 
of  Wales  that  they  are  entitled  to  '  Home  Rule  '  there. 
Can  any  sensible  man  ;  can  any  rational  man  suppose 
at  this  time  of  day — in  this  condition  of  the  world — we 
are  going  to  disintegrate  the  great  capital  constitution 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  ourselves 
ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind,  and  crippling 
any  powers  we  possess  for  bestowing  benefits,  through 
legislation,  on  the  country  to  which  we  belong?  " 

Yet  it  was  the  same  Mr.  Gladstone  who,  after  the 
Home  Rule  Movement  had  been  indoctrinated  and 
driven  by  Fenianism,  endeavoured  to  give  expression  to 
the  Fenian  aspirations  by  two  legislative  attempts  to 
put  "  Home  Rule  "  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1886 
and  1893.  The  blood-stained  Agrarian  agitation  of  the 
men  who  were  "  marching  through  rapine  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire,"  had  been  yoked  to  "Home 
Rule  "  under  the  tutelage  of  James  Fintan  Lalor's  ideas 
by  Devoy,  Davitt,  and  Parnell,  it  had  dragged  along 
the  Separatist  Policy,  and  an  Irish  Parliamentary  Party, 
agrarian  and  revolutionary,  held  the  balance  in  the 
United  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Let 
us  recall  the  conditions  under  which  the  Bill  of  1886  was 
introduced. 

1886. 

The  terror  of  the  times  and  the  attitude  of  Unionist 
Ireland  cannot  be  better  described  than  they  were  on 
May  i8th,  1886,  at  Grangemouth  in  Stirlingshire,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  T.  W.  Russell,  now  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Ireland,  a  Scotchman 
long  settled  in  Ireland.     Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill 
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of  1886  was  before  the  country.  Every  word  spoken 
by  Mr.  Russell  could  be  repeated  to-day  without  devia- 
tion in  describing  the  events  in  Ireland  and  the  attitude 
of  Irishmen.  Having  referred  to  Gladstone's  fierce 
denunciations  of  Parnell,  and  "  the  small  body  of  men 
who  with  him  preached  the  doctrine  of  public  plunder," 
he  said : — 

"  It  is  not  our  usual  practice  to  trust  people  described 
in  such  lang-uage,  and  having  some  faith  in  the  old 
theological  doctrine  as  to  the  tendency  of  character 
to  become  fixed,  and  not  being-  aware  that  the  National 
Party  has  ever  honestly  recanted  a  single  doctrine 
under  which  the  seven  years  war  (from  1879  to  1886) 
was  fought,  I  venture  to  say  the  Loyalists  have  good 
cause  for  their  distrust.  Who  are  these  people  we  are 
called  upon  to  trust ;  to  whom  are  we  to  entrust  our 
lives,  liberty,  property  and  conscience?  I  will  not  refer 
to  what  may  be  called  ancient  history.  I  simply  ask 
you  to  think  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  since  1879. 

'  Were  I  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house — 
I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul  ;  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres. ' 

It  is  not  fortunately  necessary  that  I  should  recall  all 
the  deplorable  incidents  of  what  was  justly  called  a 
reign  of  terror,  when  murder  walked  red-handed  through 
the  land  and  treason  was  enthroned  on  every  hill-top. 
...  I  have  told  you  three  cases  ;  I  could  tell  you  scores. 
I  could  weary  you  with  sketches  of  crime,  outrage,  and 
persecution — all  going  to  show,  not  alone  the  prevalence 
of  these  things,  but  what  to  my  mind  is  unfortunately 
worse — the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  them.  I  feel 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  feel  surprised  at  the  reluctance 
of  law-abiding,  peaceable,  God-fearing  citizens  to  be 
governed  by  the  Moon-lighters  of  Kerry  and  the  Cattle 
Maimers  of  Galway  and  Limerick." 

Then  speaking  of  the  Irish   "  sympathy  which   ran 

high  "   with   France,    even   "  to  extravagant  lengths," 

during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  said : — 

"  No  one  who  lived  in    Ireland   then  can   doubt   that 
had    Ireland   been   a   nation   free   from    outside  control. 
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she  would  have  gone  to  the  help  of  France.  Well, 
supposing  something  of  the  kind  to  occur  again,  with 
an  Irish  Parliament  supreme,  what  would  happen? 
Ireland  would  probably  set  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
at  defrance.  Great  Britain  would  be  powerless  to  prevent 
her  ;  but  she  would  be  responsible  for  her  every  act. 
Is  there  no  danger  here?  Again,  what  would  hinder 
Ireland  building  Alabamas  in  Queenstown  and  Galway? 
What  would  hinder  her  fitting  out  privateers  in  a  time 
of  national  strain  and  difficulty?  Nothing  in  the  world  ; 
Great  Britain  being  responsible  for  her  every  act  to 
foreign  nations,  but  unable  save  by  force  and  reoon- 
quest  to  prevent  any  one  of  these  things  being  done. 
Before  closing,  may  I  make  a  final  appeal  to  this 
audience  on  behalf  of  the  Loyalist  minority?  What,  I 
ask,  have  the}-  done  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of 
their  Imperial  inheritance,  that  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  they  are  to  be  made  '  bastards  and  not  sons  '  ? 
Three  hundred  years  ago  Ulster  was  peopled  by  Scotch 
settlers  for  State  reasons.  You  are  bound  to  remember 
this.  These  men  then  are  bone  of  your  bone,  flesh  of 
your  flesh.  The  blood  of  the  covenanters  courses 
through  their  veins  ;  they  read  the  same  Bible,  they 
sing  the  sa;ne  Psalms,  they  have  the  same  Church 
polity.  Nor  have  they  proved  altogether  unworthy  of 
their  ancestry.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
Empire  was  in  peril,  the  descendants  of  these  Scottish 
settlers,  hunted  from  post  to  pillar,  remembering  that 
they  belonged  to  an  Imperial  race,  '  turned  desperately 
to  bay  '  under  the  walls  of  Derry,  and  left  a  by  no 
means  dishonourable  record  of  their  prowess  for  the 
historian.  The  descendants  of  these  men  have  made. 
Ulster  what  it  is.  They  have  turned  the  most  sterile 
province  of  Ireland  into  the  most  fertile  ;  they  have 
planted  industries,  and  established  commerce  ;  the  .ship- 
yards of  Belfast  and  Derry  vie  with  those  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Mersey  ;  the  linen  trade  of  Ulster  takes  its  place 
among  the  great  industries  of  the  land.  Wherever 
we  find  these  Loyalists,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said, 
'  there  we  find  the  nucleus  of  prosperity,  order  and 
industry.'  It  is  the  same  in  Dublin,  in  Cork,  wherever 
you  go^ — Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  are  to  be  found 
at  the  head  of  those  great  business  aff"airs  in  which 
capital  has  been  sunk.  Their  hands  are  unstained  with 
crime  or  outrage  ;  they  are  not  the  moon-lighters  or 
cattle  maimers  ;  they  neither  make  up  the  criminals  or 
paupers  of  the  country.  And,  taking  a  wider  view, 
have  these  despised  Loyalists  not  played  their  part  in 
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the  affairs  of  the  Empire?  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
an  Irish  Protestant.  These  Loyalists  have  given  the 
Empire  such  men  as  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts,  the  two  Lawrences,  who  saved 
India  in  her  hour  of  deadly  peril.  It  was  an  Ulster 
Loyalist  who  stood  by  Gordon  in  his  lonely  vigil  at 
Khartoum.  The  blood  of  these  Loyalists  flowed  in 
the  vein  of  the  soldier  who  led  that  '  thin  red  line ' 
across  the  Bayuda  Desert,  and  stood  in  the  centre  of 
that  awful  square  at  Abu  Klea.  It  was  round  the  dead 
body  of  an  Irish  Loyalist  the  colours  of  England  were 
found  wrapped,  at  the  close  of  the  disastrous  day  of 
Isandula.  I  maintain  that  not  only  have  we  done  our 
duty  in,  and  by  Ireland  itself,  but  we  have  done  our 
duty  by,  and  to,  the  Empire.  Why,  then,  are  we  to  be 
despoiled  of  our  Imperial  rights,  and  transformed  into 
the  inhabitants  of  a  degraded  and  tributary  province? 
We  shall  never  willingly  consent  to  be  so  despoiled. 
Not  until  our  last  shilling  has  been  spent,  not  until  our 
last  resource  has  been  exhausted,  not  until  we  have 
done  everything  that  honest  men  dare  do,  shall  we  con- 
sent to  be  governed  by  men  whose  record  in  the  past  is 
so  stained  with  crime,  outrage,  and  plunder,  as  wholly 
to  destroy  all  confidence  in  their  future.  ...  Not  even 
at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  this  Empire,  the 
envy  of  the  world  and  pride  of  our  own  race,  for 
centuries  be  broken  up  .  .  .  men  who  have  had  a  price- 
less inheritance  bequeathed  to  them  will  never  consent 
to  do  at  the  ballot  box  the  thing  they  would  scorn  to 
do  on  the  battle  field.  They  will  put  patriotism  before 
party.  They  will  save  the  Empire  from  the  greatest 
danger  it  has  been  called  to  face  since  the  Spanish 
Armada  hove  in  sight  of  the  shores  of  England." 

On  3rd  November,    1885,   Parnell,   v^^ho  voiced  what 

Sir  William  Harcourt  termed  "  Fenian  Home  Rule," 

speaking  at  Castlebar,  said  : — 

"  For  myself,  and  I  believe  for  the  Irish  people  and 
all  my  colleagues,  I  have  to  declare  we  will  never 
accept,  expressly  or  impliedly,  anything  but  the  full 
and  complete  right  to  arrange  our  own  affairs,  and 
to  make  our  land  a  nation  ;  to  secure  for  her,  free  from 
outside  control,  the  right  to  direct  her  own  course 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Six  days  after  this  date  Gladstone,  with  these  words 
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of  Parnell  still  resounding,  spoke  thus  at  Edinburgh  on 

9th  November,  1885  : — 

"  Suppose  that  owing  to  some  cause  the  present 
Government  has  disappeared,  and  the  Liberal  Party  were 
called  to  deal  with  this  great  constitutional  question  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland,  in  a  position  where  it  was 
a  minority  dependent  on  the  Irish  vote  for  converting 
it  into  a  majority.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  seriously 
and  solemnly,  that  though  I  believe  the  Liberal  Party 
to  be  honest,  patriotic,  and  trustworthy,  in  such  a 
position  as  that,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  it  to  enter  on 
the  particulars  of  a  measure  in  respect  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  at  the  first  step  of  its  progress  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  a  party  coming  from  Ireland  to  say, 
unless  you  do  this,  or  do  that,  we  will  turn  you  out 
to-morrow." 

The  election  took  place. 

"  All  was  at  last  over.  The  Liberals  had  now  a 
majority  in  the  new  Parliament  of  82  over  the  Tories 
....  but  they  had  no  majority  over  Tories  and  Irish- 
men combined.  That  hopeful  dream  had  glided  away 
through  the  ivory  gate."  (Morley,  Gladstone,  vol.  ii., 
p.  368.) 

Then  came  the  "  Great  Surrender,"  and  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1886. 

GLADSTONE'S  FIRST  HOME   RULE  BILL. 

(Rejected  by  House  of  Commons^  8th  June,   1886,   by 

343  to  313.; 
The  following  were  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill 
when  introduced  and  as  modified : — 

Legislature. 

1.  To  consist  of  a  first  and  second  order. 

2.  To  deliberate  together  and  vote  together,   with 

power  to  call  for  a  vote  by  orders. 

3.  The  first  order  to  consist  of  28  peers  and  75  elec- 

tive members,  the  latter  to  have  an  income  of 
;;^200  per  annum  and  upwards. 
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The  second  order  to  consist  of  204  members  chosen  by 
the  existing  Irish  constituencies. 

Exceptions  from  Powers. 
Not  to  make  laws  relating  to : — 

1.  The  Crown  or  Regency. 

2.  Peace  or  War. 

3.  Army,  Navy,  Militia,  or  defence  of  Realm. 

4.  Treaties  or  Foreign  Relations. 

5.  Dignities. 

6.  Prize  or  Booty  of  War. 

7.  Offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  violation 

of  treaty,  or  offences  on  the  high  seas. 

8.  Treason,  Alienage,  or  Naturalisation. 

9.  Trade,  Navigation,  or  Quarantine. 

10.  Postal  or  Telegraph  Service,  except  as  to  trans- 

mission of  letters  and  telegrams  in  Ireland. 

11.  Beacons  or  Lighthouses. 

12.  Carriage,  Weights  and  Measures,  Legal  Ten- 

der, or  Value  of  Foreign  Money. 

13.  Copyright,   Patents,  or   Inventions. 

Any  law  made  in  contravention  of  these  prohibitions 
was  to  be  void. 

Restrictions  on  Powers. 

The  Irish  Legislature  shall  not  make  any  law : — 

1.  Respecting  the  Establishment  or  Endowment  of 

Religion,  or  prohibiting  free  exercise  of  it. 

2.  Enforcing  any  disability  or  religious  belief. 

3.  Abrogating    or    derogating    from    the    right    to 

establish  or  maintain  any  place  of  denomina- 
tional education  or  charity. 
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4-  Prejudicing  the  right  of  any  child  to  attend  any; 
school     receiving     public     money     without 
attending  religious  instruction. 

5.  Impairing  without  the   leave  of  the   Crown   in 

Council  or  the  consent  of  the  Corporation 
interested,  any  rights,  property,  or  privileges 
of  any  Corporation. 

6.  Relating  to  any  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

7.  Affecting  the  Act  itself. 

The  duration  of  the  Irish  Legislative  Body  was  not  to 
exceed  four  years. 

The  Land  Question  was  not  withdrawn  from  the 
powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  rights  of  landlords 
being  supposed  to  be  adequately  safeguarded  by  the 
Accompanying  Land  Purchase  Bill. 

The  Executive. 
In    the    Lord    Lieutenant   and    such    Council   as   the 
Crown  might  appoint. 

Finance. 

The  Legislature  to  have  power  to  enforce  taxes  other 
than  Customs  and  Excise.  The  produce  to  be  paid 
into  an  Irish  Consolidated  Fund. 

Customs  and  Excise  duties  were  to  be  levied 
exclusively  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Irish 
Parliament  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Ireland,  before  she  could  apply  anything  for  her  own 
purposes,  had  to  contribute — 

For  the  Irish  share  of  management  and 
interest  of  National  Debt  (one  fifteenth 
of  the  whole)      ;^i, 466,000 
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On    account    of    Imperial    Expenditure    on 

Army  and  Navy  (one  fifteenth  of  whole)     £1,666,000 

Contribution  to  Imperial  Civil  Expenditure  110,000 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the  Dublin 

Metropolitan  Police      1,000,000 

National  Debt  Commissioners  for  reduction 
of  debt  in  respect  of  Ireland's  share,  esti- 
mated at  ;^48,ooo,ooo,  an  annual  sum  of  360,000 


^4,600.000 


It  was  provided  that   neither  the   Imperial   taxes  of 
Excise  nor  any  local  taxes  which  might  be  imposed  by 
the    Irish    Legislature   should   be    paid    into    the    Irish 
Exchequer.     An  Imperial  Officer,  called  the  Receiver- 
General,  was  appointed,  into  whose  hands  the  produce 
of  every  tax,  both  Imperial  and  local,  was  required  to 
be  paid,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  take  care  that  all  claims 
of    the    English    Exchequer — including    especially    the 
contribution  payable  by  Ireland  for  Imperial  purposes 
— were  satisfied  before  a  farthing  found  its  way  into  the 
Irish   Exchequer  for   Irish   purposes.       The   Receiver- 
General    was    provided    with    an    Imperial    Court    of 
Exchequer  to  sit  in  Dublin  and  enforce  the  rights  of 
Imperial    taxation;     the   judges   of   which   were    to   be 
appointed  on   the  recommendation   of  the   Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  English  Lord  Chancellor.       It  appears 
from  the  Purchase  Bill  which  accompanied  the  Home 
Rule    Bill   that   both    the   instalments   payable   by   the 
tenants  and  the  Irish  imposed  taxes  should  be  collected 
by  collectors  appointed  by  the  Irish  Government.    There 
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was  a  strange  provision  in  the  Act,  that  if  the  Sheriff 
omitted  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the  Exchequer  Court  so 
manned  under  EngHsh  patronage,  the  judges  could 
appoint  some  other  person  to  take  steps  to  enforce  such 
decree.  No  appeal  was  to  lie  to  any  Irish  Court  from 
this  Court  of  Exchequer;  appeals  were  to  lie  to  the 
British  House  of  Lords.  Thus  was  reintroduced  the 
very  system  of  English  judicial  authority  in  an  English 
Court  and  English  House  of  Lords,  which  brought  the 
"Subordinate"  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  British  House 
of  Parliament,  and  English  Courts  of  King's  Bench, 
and  the  Irish  Courts,  and  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  into  violent  conflict 
before  1782,  and  which  led  to  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  the  English  Act  of  Renunciation,  and 
the  independence  of  Grattan's  Parliament. 

The  existing  judges  of  Courts  other  than  the 
Exchequer  were  secured  by  reserving  authority  in  rela- 
tion to  them  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  New  judges 
were  only  to  be  removable  on  address  by  the  two  orders 
of  the  Irish  Legislature  voting  separately. 

The  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  were  for  two  years  to 
remain  under  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the 
Constabulary,  while  that  force  subsisted,  was  to  be 
under  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  representing 
the  Queen.  The  Irish  Legislature  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  establish  and  maintain  police  in  the  counties  and 
boroughs  under  local  control. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council 
in  England  was  created  into  a  Court  for  deciding  Con- 
stitutional   questions,    and    the    Viceroy    might,    before 
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assenting  to  any  Bills  passed  in  Ireland,  refer  them  for 
decision  as  to  their  validity.  He  might  also  refer  to 
them  for  decision  as  to  the  legality  of  any  non-legislative 
matters ;  while  when  any  law  was  challenged  as  uncon- 
stitutional an  appeal  lay  to  this  Privy  Council  Com- 
mittee, whose  decision  was  to  be  final,  and  should 
exclude  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  remained  in  other  respects  as  the  ultimate  Court 
of  Appeal  from  the  Irish  Courts. 

Irish  members  were  no  longer  to  sit  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  nor  were  Irish  Representative  Peers  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  Bill  provided  that  in  case  of  war  the  Irish  Legis- 
lative Body  might  appropriate  a  further  sum  than  the 
fixed  contribution  for  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.     This  was  an  optional  privilege. 

No  one  was  able  to  interpret  the  clause  saving  the 

rights  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.       It  ran  thus: — 

"  Save  as  herein  expressly  provided,  all  matters  in 
relation  to  which  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Irish 
Legislative  Body  to  make  or  repeal  laws  shall  remain, 
and  be  within  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  save  as  aforesaid,  whose  power  and 
authority  in  relation  thereto  shall  in  nowise  be  dimin- 
ished or  restrained  by  anything  herein  contained." 

It  is  at  once  evident  from  the  mere  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  that  an  Irish  Subordinate  Parlia- 
ment under  such  conditions  would  set  itself  to  work  to 
get  rid  of  all  restrictions  which  were  humiliating  to  Irish 
National  sentiment.  No  English  executive  representing 
a  "foreign  dominion,"  and  acting  through  an  "alien 
Court,"  could  hope  to  control  the  resistance,  passive  or 
active,  of  the  Irish  Legislature  and  Councils.     The  Bill 
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would  have  placed  the  Irish  Parliament  in  a  position 
immeasurably  inferior  to  that  it  ever  occupied  during  all 
its  history.  As  to  the  finance  of  the  Bill,  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  it  would  have  left  Ireland  bankrupt. 
It  contained  every  element  for  inducing  either  total 
separation  as  a  relief  from  English  domination,  or  civil 
war  to  compel  obedience  to  its  irritating  provisions. 
Ireland  was  to  be  taxed  without  representation.  The 
taxes  so  imposed  were  to  be  collected  by  decrees  of  ^ 
Court  subject  to  an  English  Executive,  and  enforced  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown  in  the  anticipated  refusal 
of  the  Irish  Sheriffs  to  obey  them. 

In  case  of  war,  if  the  Irish  Legislature  refused  to 
contribute,  not  a  penny  extra  contribution  could  be 
compelled,  however  urgent  the  strain  on  the  Imperial 
resources.  While  buried  in  the  clauses  of  this  extra- 
ordinary measure  lay  the  extraordinary  provision  that, 
though  the  Irish  Parliament  could  not  pass  a  law  con- 
cerning certain  subjects,  it  might,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Queen  in  Council,  appropriate  Irish  revenue  and 
taxes  for  the  purposes  of  such  forbidden  subjects.  Thus, 
though  a  law  made  for  the  endowment  of  religion  should 
not  be  made,  an  annual  tax  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  or  any  other  sectarian  object 
would  be  possible.  It  is  unnecessar}'  to  go  into  details 
of  objection  both  from  the  British  and  Irish,  as  well  as 
from  the  Imperial  view  of  this  measure  framed  in 
language  studiously  ambiguous  and  inconsistent. 
Almost  in  every  clause  it  contravened  the  elementary 
principles  of  Constitutional  Government  as  it  had 
hitherto  existed  in  England  and  Ireland.       It  was  im- 
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practicable  as  a  working  measure,  but  it  had  a  real  value 
for  Separatist  Politicians.  If  ever  it  had  passed  into 
law  the  ruin  to  Ireland,  financial,  administrative  and 
social,  would  have  been  so  great  that  any  Loyal  man 
would  have  left  the  country  if  he  possibly  could  get  out 
of  it,  and  the  Nationalists  would  have  had  the  field  clear 
to  use  the  measure  in  accordance  with  their  declaration 
as  "  the  plant  of  an  armed  revolution."  The  financial 
clauses  were  denounced  by  Parnell  as  "unnecessary," 
"absurd,"  "most  offensive,"  and  a  "source  of  irrita- 
tion." He  protested  against  the  voting  by  orders.  Mr. 
Gladstone  yielded.  The  Purchase  Bill  was  to  protect 
the  landlords  by  a  grant  of  ;^i2o,ooo,ooo  to  buy  them 
out,  it  was  cut  down  to  ;^5o,ooo,ooo,  and  the  Liberals 
were  told  that  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
did  not  necessitate  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Land  Bill.  In 
the  words  of  Lord  Morley  (Nineteenth  Century,  ist 
February,  1887):  "The  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  veto,  the 
control  of  the  military  force,  the  resort  on  occasion  ro 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  all  involve 
relations  between  the  Irish  and  English  Executive,  and 
therefore  all  imply  the  possibility  of  collision  between 
the  Irish  and  English  Legislatures." 

"  Ireland  was  placed  in  a  position  altogether  different 
from  that  of  a  self-governing  Colony — the  favourite 
parallel  of  the  Gladstonians.  While  the  dilemma 
whether  the  Irish  representatives  were  to  be  excluded 
from  Westminster;  while  Ireland  was  to  be  taxed,  with- 
out her  consent,  or  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Westminster, 
while  taking  either  a  full  or  partial  share  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Imperial  Parliament  'passed  the  wit  of  man,' 
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and  was  admittedly  insoluble."  Dicey's  Case  Against 
Home  Rule,  and  The  Times^  articles  in  December,  1885^ 
What  Home  Rule  Means,  should  be  studied  by  those 
who  wish  to  grasp  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  Bill 
1886  and  its  bearing  on  Imperial  British  and  Irish 
interests.  The  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1886  broke  up  the  Historical  Liberal  Party,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Unionist  Party  as  distinct  from  the 
Conservative  Party. 

The  Unionist  Party  was  in  office  from  1886  to  1892. 
It  restored  order  under  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  The  Ash- 
bourne Land  Purchase  Acts  had  granted  ;^io,ooo,ooo, 
under  which  nearly  15,000  tenants  had  purchased  out 
their  holdings;  about  12,000  of  them  being  farmers  of 
holdings  under  thirty  acres  in  extent.  And  the  experi- 
ment had  proved  so  satisfactory,  and  the  instalments 
were  paid  with  such  regularity,  that  in  1891  a  further 
Land  Purchase  Act  was  passed,  under  which  the 
Imperial  Taxpayers  guaranteed  ^33,000,000  more  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  peasant  proprietary. 

In  1 890-1 89 1  there  was  severe  distress,  and  the  potato 
crop  failed.  Relief  works  of  permanent  value  were 
started — new  roads,  piers,  sea-walls,  drainage.  Fifteen 
light  railways,  covering  284  miles,  opened  up  remote 
and  isolated  districts;  gave  immediate  employment  to 
7,000  men,  and  have  done  incalculable  good  in  revealing 
and  developing  Ireland.  The  English  tourist,  who 
penetrates  into  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of 
Donegal,  Connemara,  Kerry,  and  Clare,  travels  by 
these  railways,  and  over  them  comes  year  by  year  an 
increasing  volume  of  traffic — the  produce  of  the  Con- 
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gested  Districts  relieved  by  the  Unionist  policy  of  pro- 
ductive Imperial  expenditure.  The  Light  Railway  Bill 
was  pushed  through  Parliament  against  the  obstruction 
of  the  Nationalist  members.  If  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886  had  been  passed,  would  Imperial  free 
grants  to  carry  out  these  splendid  works  have  been  forth- 
coming? Ireland  herself  would  have  been  bankrupt; 
and  the  money  relations  between  England  and  Ireland 
would  have  been  the  automatic  grasping  by  the  dead 
hand  of  the  Receiver-General  of  her  resources,  mort- 
gaged under  the  Bill  to  Great  Britain  the  first  incum- 
brancer. Would  Ireland,  under  such  Irish  Government, 
have  submitted  to  pay?  Had  she  struck  against  the 
;^4, 800,000  "tribute,"  how  was  it  to  be  enforced? 
These  problems  must  be  answered  under  financial  con- 
ditions infinitely  more  entangled  than  they  were  in  1886, 
before  statesmen  or  demagogues  undertake  to  frame  a 
Home  Rule  constitution  again. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893. 

In  1893  Mr.  Gladstone  again  essayed  the  task  of 
putting  Home  Rule  on  paper — a  task  which  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  the  combined  brains  and  drafting 
ability  of  all  the  Nationalist  Statesmen  from  1870  down 
to  the  present  date  have  neither  attempted  in  outline  or 
in  detail.  They  annually  introduce  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament  Bills  on  an  infinite  number  of  subjects. 
They  formulate  and  carry,  or  don't  carry,  Home  Rule 
general  resolutions,  such  as  that  of  30th  March,  1908: — 
"  That  the  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  obtained  only 
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by  giving  to  the  Irish  people  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive control  of  all  purely  Irish  affairs  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament."  But 
they  never  frame  a  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Mr.  Redmond,  in  his  much  debated  article  in 
McClure's  Magazine  for  October,  1910 — now  published 
by  the  Irish  Press  Agency  for  distribution  as  a  pamphlet 
— tells  his  readers  that:  "What  'Ireland  wants'  is 
really  so  reasonable,  so  moderate,  so  commonplace,  in 
view  of  the  experience  of  the  nations,  and  especially  of 
the  British  Empire,  that  once  it  is  understood  all  the 
fears  and  arguments  of  honest  opponents  must  vanish 
into  thin  air." 

Why  is  this  "commonplace,  moderate,  and  reason- 
able demand  "  not  put  into  the  shape  of  a  Bill  by  the 
Nationalist  party  draftsmen,  so  that  it  may  once  for  all 
be  "  understood"  ? 

It  seems  a  strange  thing  for  Ireland  to  have  to  ask 
English  statesmen  to  draft  her  constitution,  and  not  to 
be  able,  with  all  the  great  ability  of  her  Nationalist 
publicists  to  draft  a  Home  Rule  Bill  of  her  own.* 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  second  attempt  in  1893;  to  a 
great  extent  it  followed  the  lines  of  his  former  measure. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Bills  of  1886  and 
1893  lay  in  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  West- 


*To  confine  themselves  to  a  "  pfeneral  declaration  in  favour  of  self- 
government  "  has  been  the  policy  since  the  "  New  Departure  " 
in  1878  and  the  alliance  of  the  Parliamentary  Party  with  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  "  This  compromise  is  only  possible  by  leavin<jf  the  form  of  self- 
government  indefinite,  putting  off  the  definition  until  a  really  represen- 
tative body,  with  the  country  at  its  back,  elected  with  that  mandate 
should  be  established  and  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation." — Devoy's 
letter,  nth  Dec.,  1878.  (See  ante  p.  44  ;  Appendix,  "Clan-na-Gael,"  p.  97  ; 
special  Commission   Report,  p.   9—21.) 
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minster.  Eighty  Irish  members  were  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Neither  they  or  any  Irish  repre- 
sentative Peer  in  the  House  of  Lords  could  deliberate  or 
vote  on  any  Bill  confined  to  Great  Britain ;  on  any 
motion  or  resolution  relating  to  a  tax  not  to  be  raised  in 
Ireland;  or  on  any  vote  for  services  other  than 
*'  Imperial  "  liabilities  or  expenditure  as  defined  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Act. 

The  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  a  Legislative 
Council  of  48,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  103 
members,  to  sit  and  deliberate  separately,  but  provision 
was  made  in  the  event  of  the  houses  disagreeing,  for  the 
two  houses  sitting  together  and  deciding  on  the  ques- 
tion. Custom  and  Excise  and  postage  duties  were  to 
be  subject  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Again  a  Court  of  Exchequer  was  to  control  Revenue 
questions,  and  was  to  be  appointed  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Provisions  similar  to  those  in 
the  Act  of  1886  existed  for  enforcing  its  decrees.  The 
internal  Postal  Service  was  miade  over  to  the  Irish 
Government.* 

Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  cease,  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  became  the 
Supreme  Tribunal.  It  was  to  decide  constitutional 
questions  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  referred  the  validity 
of  any  Bill  for  their  consideration. 

*A  striking  instance  of  the  distrust  of  Home  Rule  entertained  by  the 
small  shopkeepers,  farmers,  domestic  servants,  and  working  classes  in 
Ireland  is  shown  by  the  effect  of  the  Post  Office  clauses  of  the  Bill  of 
1893.  The  2ist  sect,  provided  that  all  the  business  of  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks,  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  or  Friendly  Societies  in  Ireland 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Irish  Government  and  controlled  by  the 
Irish  Legislature.  Depositors,  however,  were  allowed  to  transfer  their 
accounts  to  Great  Britain  within  six  months  after  the   Bill  passed,   but 
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The  nominal  safeguards  were : — 

1.  A  veto  to  be  exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

at  the  instance  of  the  Irish  Ministry.  (This 
would  not  be  used  when  the  Irish  Ministry  was 
in  conflict  with  the  Imperial  Ministry.) 

2.  A  veto  to  be  exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

on  the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  (But  if 
such  a  veto  was  used  against  an  Irish  Ministry 
it  would  resign.  No  other  Irish  Ministry  could 
expect  to  be  formed.  There  would  be  a  dead- 
lock.) 

3.  The  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  legis- 

late for  Ireland.  (If,  however,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  passed  a  law  the  Irish  Parliament 

if  they  did  not  do  so  within  that  time  they  were  to  cease  to  have  any 
claim  against  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  could 
only  claim  against  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Ireland.  Ever  since  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  Ireland  there  had  been  a 
half-yearly  increase  in  the  am.ount  of  deposits.  For  the  half-year  ending 
30th  June,  1892,  the  increase  had  been  ;£rio3,ooo,  and  for  31st  December, 
1892,  they  increased  ;^i35,ooo.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  a  decrease  took  place  instead  of  the  hitherto 
unbroken  record  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits.  For  the 
half-year  ending  30th  June,  1893,  there  was  a  decrease  of  ;^49,ooo  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  ;^i  11,000  in  the  Trustee  Savings 
Banks.  Immediately  the  Bill  was  rejected  deposits  began  to  flow  in 
again,  and  on  31st  December,  1893,  there  was  an  increase  of  ;^86,ooo 
instead  of  the  decrease  of  ;^49,ooo  in  June  in  the  Post  Office  deposits, 
while  next  year,  1894,  the  enormous  amounts  of  ;^S32,ooo,  and  in  1895 
;^65o,ooo,  appear  as  increases.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland  in  1893,  1909, 
and  1910  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

In  Trustee  Savings  Banks. 

Jn  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

1893 

1,886,722 

£ 
4,155,000 

1909 

2,466,000 

11,187,000 

1910   ... 

2,501,000 

11,660,000 
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objected  to,  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect, 
as  the  executive  was  to  be  in  the  control  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.) 

Mr.  Redmond,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century , 
October,  1892,  said: — "We  would  expect  a  clause  in 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  specifically  provide  an  under- 
taking that  while  the  Irish  Parliament  continued  in 
existence  the  powers  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  would  never  be  used."  This 
expectation  was  not  fulfilled  by  any  clause  in  the  Bill, 
but  as  a  practical  matter  it  was  clear  the  veto  could  not 
be  effectively  worked,  and  would  only  give  rise  to 
violent  collision  between  the  two  countries.  The  safe- 
guards were  mere  illusions,  as  the  executive  power  was 
vested  in  the  Irish  Government,  responsible  to  the  Irish 
Legislature. 

Again,  if  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil the  Irish  Legislature  exceeded  its  powers,  there  was 
no  power  to  enforce  the  judgment.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain:  "  The  weapon  of  the  veto  breaks  in 
your  hands  the  very  first  time  you  attempt  to  use  it." 
The  safeguards  for  the  minority  were  an  absolute  farce. 
In  Ireland  the  farmers  and  farm  labourers  outnumber 
all  other  classes  of  society,  and  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
Legislature  would  be  representatives  of  a  class,  as  recent 
history  proves,  more  liable  to  be  coerced  and  misled 
than  any  other  class  upon  whom  such  powers  were  ever 
conferred.  All  interests  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  this 
dominant  interest.  There  would  be  a  permanent 
majority  representing  them,  and  a  permanent  Ministry 
installed  to  administer  the  country  under  their  direction. 
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What  chance  was  there  for  the  Loyal  minority?  To 
attempt  such  a  revolution,  as  Mr.  Lecky  said,  "  Made 
one  disbelieve  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world." 

The  Land  Question  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Irish  Legislature  for  three  years.  After  that  the  Irish 
landowners  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Land  League  chiefs.  As  during  the  three  years  the 
Irish  Executive  might  decline  to  enforce  any  judgments 
for  rent  or  other  rights  of  property,  it  required  no  formal 
Act  of  Parliament  to  annihilate  the  value  of  Irish 
property. 

Within  a  month  after  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
Irish  Banking  and  Railway  shares  fell  over  ;^5, 000,000 
in  value,  so  great  was  the  apprehension  excited  in 
commercial  circles  by  the  Bill. 

As  to  the  religious  difficulty,  it  is  useless  to  ignore  the 
antagonism  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
It  exists,  and  unfortunately  is  very  bitter.  The  Bill 
placed  the  Protestants  at  the  mercy  of  the  permanent 
Roman  Catholic  majority  which  would  control  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive.  The  majority  could 
deal  with  the  Marriage  Laws.  Quite  recently  we  have 
known  in  Ireland  instances  of  startling  results  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  Papal  Bull,  Ne  Teyyiere,  in  relation 
to  mixed  marriages  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  causing  well  grounded  alarm  and  dissatisfaction 
through  the  Protestant  community,  and  women  lawfully 
married  according  to  British  law  to  their  husbands  are, 
because  a  marriage  has  not  been  celebrated  according  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Church  in  presence  of  a  priest, 
insulted  as  mere  concubines;  their  marriages  are  pro- 
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nounced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  utterly 
void.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
which  would  prevent  the  new  Papal  Bull  from  being 
transferred  to  the  Irish  Statute  Book  as  part  of  the 
Marriage  Law  of  Ireland. 

The  Permanent  Civil  Servants  of  the  Crown  were 
under  the  Bill  liable  to  dismissal  on  six  months'  notice 
by  the  Irish  Government. 

That  splendid  body  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  was 
to  be  broken  up  and  disbanded  within  six  years.  They 
had  done  their  duty  too  faithfully  and  nobly  to  hope  for 
consideration  from  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  National 
Leaguers  to  whom  the  government  of  Ireland  was  to  be 
given.  With  their  disbandment  what  English  Executive 
was  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Parliament? 
It  would  be  necessary  to  revert  to  a  military  garrison, 
and  war  to  compel  submission.  Never  was  there  a 
measure  so  calculated  to  ruin  Ireland,  dismember  the 
Empire,  and  break  the  Imperial  credit. 

As  for  the  Finance  of  the  Measure,  it  was  like  that  of 
the  Bill  of  1886,  of  such  a  character  that  the  two 
countries  would  have  been  at  once  involved  in  a  furious 
controversy.  England  believed  she  was  being  mulcted, 
while  Ireland  looked  upon  the  financial  provisions  as  an 
insult,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  burdens  imposed 
on  her  would  not  have  been  discharged  without  national 
bankruptcy.  The  credit  of  both  countries  would  have 
been  seriously  shaken,  and  the  long  and  intricate  inquiry 
of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission  shows  how  in 
every  clause  of  the  accounts  between  the  two  countries 
collision  would  have  occurred  between  their  legislatures. 
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If  the  Finance  of  1893  was  difificult,  the  Finance  of 
jgio  is  far  more  difficult.  Imperial  obligations  to  the 
amount  of  ;^200,ooo,ooo  have  been  or  are  engaged  to 
be  undertaken  for  Land  Purchase.  Old  Age  Pensions 
to  an  enormous  amount  are  payable  in  Ireland,*  and  it 
will  pass  the  wit  of  all  the  financial  geniuses  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  of  the  Nationalists  combined  to  satisfy  Ireland  with 
any  new  Financial  clauses  in  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  or  to 
cajole  England  into  meeting  Old  Age  Pensions  and 
Land  Purchase  liabilities  when  administrative  and 
Executive  control  is  taken  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  entrusted  to  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  supporters.f 

The  "  In  and  Out  "  Clause  by  which  the  eighty  Irish 
members  were  to  deliberate  and  vote  at  Westminster  on 
certain  matters  and  not  on  others  involved,  as  Professor 
Dicey  ,says,  "  the  ruin  of  Ireland  and  the  weakness  of 
England."  The  impossibility  of  defining  what  were 
British  and  what  Imperial  affairs  was  sufficient  in  itself 
to  reduce  Parliamentary  procedure  to  chaos,  and  it  was 
absurd  that  the  Irish  members  could  put  out  a  Govern- 
ment on  Imperial  affairs  which  was  in  a  majority  on 
British  affairs.  The  composition  of  the  British  Cabinet 
would  be  determined  by  the  Irish  vote.  Which  Cabinet 
would  retain  power?  The  answer  is  neither.  There 
would  be  a  deadlock.  The  proposed  plan  undermined 
the  whole  scheme  of  Government.  Parliament  again 
would  be  never  free  from  Irish  debates,  while  the  Irish 

*For  the  financial  year  1909-10,  ;£^2,342,ooo.  The  remov.tl  of  the 
Poor  Relief  disqualification  will  probably  bring  the  total  amount  required 
up   to  ;^2,60O,O0O. 

fFor  the  existing  financial  position,   see  Appendix. 
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members  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  delegation- 
The  multiplex  and  manifold  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  Home  Rule  scheme  of  1893  are  fully  dealt  with  by- 
Professor  Dicey  in  A  Leap  in  the  Darky  and  should  be 
consulted.  As  he  says:  "The  Bill  involved  a  new 
Constitution  framed  by  the  Gladstonians  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  proposed  change  in  our  Government 
touches  the  very  foundation  of  the  State,  and  deeply 
though  indirectly  threatens  the  limits  of  the  whole 
Empire." 

The  Bill  was  closured  through  the  House  of  Commons 
and  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  by  418  to  41.  Their 
action  was  endorsed  by  the  verdict  of  the  country  at  the 
General  Election  when  the  Unionists  were  returned  by 
an  immense  majority.  The  House  of  Lords  in  1893 
interpreted  well  the  feelings  of  the  British  people,  and 
were  then  their  true  representatives  on  the  question  of 
granting  Home  Rule.  It  is  because  they  then  saved 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Empire  from  disaster 
that  they  are  now  attacked  by  the  Irish-American  and 
Nationalist  Party  as  the  opponents  of  the  policy  of  the 
Disunion. 

Devolution. 

In  September,  1907,  Lord  Dunraven,  assisted  by  Lord 
McDonnell,  then  Sir  Anthony  McDonnell,  formulated  a 
scheme  of  "  Devolution  "  for  Ireland.  Unlike  the 
Nationalist  party,  they  had  the  courage  to  put  their 
ideas  into  a  concrete  form,  and  the  public  could  under- 
stand   their   proposals.     They   afterwards    inspired    the 
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Irish  Councils  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Birrell 
in  1907,  in  pursuance  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
policy  of  granting  Home  Rule  by  Instalments. 

In  the  original  Devolution  Scheme  the  main  proposals 
were  to  create  in  Ireland  (i)  a  Financial  Council,  and 
(2)  a  Statutory  Legislative  Body. 

The  Financial  Council  was  to  consist  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary,  twelve  nominated 
members,  and  twelve  members  elected  by  "  the  County 
Council  and  Borough  Council  constituencies  and  Parlia- 
mentary constituencies  gathered  into  convenient 
groups." 

"The  votes  of  the  majority  were  to  decide"; 
"  Decisions  were  to  be  final,  unless  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  motion  adopted  by  not  less 
than  a  one-fourth  majority  of  votes." 

This  bureau  was  to  "  prepare  and  submit  the  Irish 
Estimates,  and  to  examine,  supervise,  and  control  every 
item  of  expenditure  "  of  the  ;^'6,ooo,ooo  voted  for  Irish 
services,  and  "  to  propose  reductions  and  to  apply  the 
savings  from  such  reductions  to  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  and  development  of  the  country's 
resources." 

This  would  involve  a  recasting  of  the  financial  system 
■of  the  Act  of  LTnion.  It  is  also  hopelessly  incompatible 
with  every  constitutional  usage. 

As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  Parliament  would  part 
with  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  the  Commons  no 
longer  control  the  appropriation  of  supply.  A  majority 
of  that  House  would  have  to  be  no  longer  a  majority, 
but  a  majority  and  a  quarter,  and  the  members  would 
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vote  under  three-quarters  of  the  instalments  of  Home 
Rule. 

Here  are  some  of  the  "  Irish  services  "  which  the 
conglomerate  Council  (sure  to  be  dominated  by  the 
Nationalist  elected  members)  would  have  to  estimate  for 
and  control. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  establishment,  the  Chief 
Secretary's  salary  and  those  of  the  staff  of  his  office,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education, 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Works, 
Land  Commission,  Prisons,  National  Education,  law 
charges  and  criminal  prosecutions,  Dublin  Police,  and 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

The  whole  administration  of  Ireland  could  be  tripped 
by  this  paramount  Financial  Council. 

This  irresponsible  Council  could  cry  halt  to  the 
strongest  Government.  It  could,  without  regard  to  the 
Executive,  decline  to  estimate  for  the  Constabulary ; 
could  cut  down  their  pay  to  a  fraction  ;  could  stop  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice;  dictate  terms 
on  National  Education.  It  could  refuse  the  expenses  of 
protection  to  the  Sheriff  to  execute  decrees,  and  thus,  if 
a  "  no  instalment  campaign  "  were  organised  against 
the  Treasury — now  fast  becoming  the  landlord  of 
Ireland — to  prevent  payment  of  the  land  purchase 
advances,  it  could  paralyse  the  State,  imperil  the 
Imperial  credit  of  ;^  105,000,000,  and  reduce  the  judg- 
ments of  the  King's  Courts  to  nullity  by  refusing  to 
estimate  for  the  expenses  of  executions  of  decrees. 

The  Council  was  to  be  subordinate  only  to  a  three- 
quarter  vote  of  the  Commons,  while  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
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and  Chief  Secretary  were  to  be  .subordinate  to  the 
Council  and  responsible  to  Parliament,  but  not  respon- 
sible to  the  Council.  A  strange  tangle  of  authorities. 
It  inverted  and  perverted  the  deadlock  of  the  Grattan 
Constitution.  Then  the  Irish  Executive  was  not 
responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  Under  the 
Devolution  Scheme  we  should  have  an  Irish  Financial 
Executive  not  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  an  Irish  Government  Executive  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  a  bureau. 

As  to  the  statutory  Legislative  Body  proposed.  It 
was  to  consist  of  the  Irish  representative  peers  and  Irish 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  plus  the  members 
of  the  Financial  Council.  Parliament  was  to  delegate 
to  this  body — which  would,  of  course,  be  permanently 
Nationalist — "  such  matters  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may 
deem  necessary.  The  result  would  be  that  Irish 
members  at  Westminster  would  sit  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  in  Ireland  sit  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  they  could  obstruct  until  they  got  measures 
delegated,  and  then  run  every  delegated  measure  on 
Nationalist  lines,  dictated  by  the  priests  and  peasants 
who  return  the  Irish  members,  while  the  Loyalists  would 
be  held  under  the  heel  of  the  majority.  The  Catholic 
Association  propaganda  and  the  Anti-Enlistment 
crusade  show  what  influences  would  predominate.  Nor 
could  any  such  subordinate  legislative  assembly  be 
controlled  in  its  discussions  or  its  operations.  It  would, 
like  all  such  bodies,  tend  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction,  and, 
backed  by  popular  power,  get  rid  of  all  control  and 
develop  into  a  Parliament,  after  long  and  irritating 
conflicts  and  agitation. 
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There  is  no  half-way  house  between  separation  and 
the  Union,  and  to  call  on  the  electors  to  vote  for 
Devolution  is  to  humbug  them  into  voting  for  "  prepos- 
terous proposals"  that  have  been  repudiated  alike  by 
Nationalists  and  Loyalists.  Mr.  John  Dillon  said  that 
*'  if  set  up  they  would  not  last  for  six  months,  and  if  set 
up  for  criticism  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  would 
not  last  a  night's  debate,"  and  Lord  Atkinson  aptly 
termed  them  "  a  weak  and  silly  attempt  to  grant  Home 
Rule  on  the  sly." 

Mr.  Birrell's  Councils  Bill  of  1907  proposed  to  set  up 
an  administrative  Council  of  82  elected  and  24  nominated 
members  in  Dublin  to  control  the  chief  departments  of 
Irish  Government.  To  establish  an  Irish  Treasury,  and 
to  establish  an  Irish  Fund  of  ;^4, 164,000  per  annum 
with  certain  supplemental  grants  to  use  for  Irish 
administration. 

The  measure  was  utterly  condemned  by  Unionists 
and  Nationalists  alike.  It  was  denounced  in  un- 
measured terms  by  a  great  "  National  Convention  "  in 
Dublin  on  21st  May,  1907,  as  "utterly  inadequate  in 
scope,  and  unsatisfactory  in  details."  The  Convention 
declaring  that  "  the  production  of  such  a  measure  by  a 
British  Government  pledged  to  Home  Rule  is  confirma- 
tion of  the  position  we  have  always  taken  up  that  any 
attempt  to  settle  the  Irish  problem  by  half  measures 
would  be  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  we  call  upon  the 
Irish  Party  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  press  upon  the  Government  with  all  their  strength 
and  power  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Parliament  with  a  responsible  Executive, 
having  power  over  all  purely  Irish  afifairs." 
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The  Bill  was  withdrawn  on  3rd  June,  1907,  and  wilh 
it  fell  the  ''  Home  Rule  by  Instalment  "  policy. 

Mr.  Balfour,  addressing  a  Unionist  demonstration  in 
London  on  13th  June,  1907,  summarised  the  position  in 
these  terms: — 

"  Devolution  is  dead.  Two  Policies 
only  remain  alive,  the  policy  of  the 
Union  and  the  policy  of  disinteg^ration. 
No  dexterity  of  statement,  no  obscurity 
of  lang^uag^e,  can  disguise  henceforth 
from  any  politician,  from  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  from  any  voter,  however 
ignorant  he  may  be  of  public  affairs, 
nothing^  can  henceforth  disgfuise  the 
fact  that  two  great  forces,  the  force  for 
Union  and  the  force  for  Division,  are 
now  ranged  opposite  one  another  and 
that  there  is  no  room  between  them  for 
those  who  hesitate  as  to  which  of  those 
t\«^o  forces  shall  henceforth  get  their 
allegiance." 

Home  Rule  All  Round. 

Quite  recently  soft-toned  speeches  of  the  Irish 
delegates  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  brought 
into  prominence  the  idea  of  Home  Rule  All  Round,  or 
Federalism,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proposal, 
so  far  as  anything  delinite  can  be  detected  in  the  nebula 
of  utterances,  is  that  there  should  be  Home  Rule  for 
England,  Home  Rule  for  Scotland,  Home  Rule  for 
Wales,  and  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  The  method  has 
of  course,   never  been  thought  out  or  attempted  to  be 
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worked  out.     Consider  what  it  involves.     It  implies  five 
Cabinets.    It  implies  that  there  must  be  five  Parliaments 
— a  supreme  Parliament  for  the  four  kingdoms,  or  the 
three    kingdoms  and   the    Principality,   and   four   local 
Parliaments.     Is    this    supreme    Parliament    to    be    the 
ancient  Parliament  originated  in  England  in  ages  past, 
with  which  was  united  the  ancient  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land and  the  ancient  Parliament  of  Ireland?       Are  the 
two  Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons  still  to  continue,  or 
are  they  to  disappear,  and  is  some  ne"w  Constitution  to 
be  created  with  an  Assembly  and  a  Senate,  the  functions 
of  which  are  to  be  limited  and  defined?     If  the  ancient 
Parliament  is  to  continue,   then,    it   must  abnegate  its 
sovereignty  and  resign  its  functions  for  legislation  on 
all    domestic    matters — all    questions   of    social    reform, 
executive,     administration,     and     internal     finance     in 
England,    Scotland,    Wales,   and   Ireland.       This  is  a 
tremendous  revolution  in  itself;  a  complete  shattering 
of    the    British    Constitution    slowly    evolved    through 
centuries.     The  Parliament  of  England  was  never  shorn 
of  such  powers,  nor  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.     The 
Parliament  of  Ireland  struggled  for  centuries  for  them, 
and  gained  them  to  a  great  extent ;  but  in  all  its  history 
was  never  shorn  of  such  powers  as  are  now  to  be  taken 
from    the    United    Parliament.        This   one    Sovereign 
Parliament   of    the    Empire    will    be    left    nothing    but 
powers  in  relation  to  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  peace 
and   war,    the   Army  and   Navy,   coinage,   and  foreign 
affairs.    It  may  be  protested  that  it  will  retain  supremacy 
over  the  four  local   Parliaments,    and  powers   to   raise 
Imperial  revenue.     Such  supremacy  and  powers,  evea 
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if  retained  in  a  paper  Constitution,  would  be  futile  in 
working.  The  Imperial  Executive  would  have  to  act 
either  through,  or  in  spite  of,  the  local  executive  in  each 
division  of  the  three  Kingdoms.  Let  us  assume  that  in 
the  Irish  or  Scotch  Parliament  a  law  is  passed  for  the 
compulsory  buying  out  at  ten  years'  purchase  of  all 
land-owners.  How  is  such  a  law  to  be  over-ridden  by 
the  supreme  Parliament?  It  may  meet  together,  and 
by  English  votes  negative  the  enactment  of  the  Scotch 
or  Irish  Houses;  but  would  Scotland  or  Ireland  stand 
it?  And  if  Scotland  or  Ireland  resisted,  how  is  the  will 
of  the  supreme  Parliament  to  be  enforced  ?  Are  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Crown  to  be  employed  to  compel 
obedience?  Suppose,  again,  that  a  war  breaks  out^ 
and  Ireland  or  Wales  objects,  through  her  legislature, 
to  the  war,  and  refuses  to  contribute.  How  is  she  to 
be  compelled  to  contribute  unless  there  is  an  Imperial 
Executive  with  its  tax-gatherers  backed  by  Imperial 
forces,  overriding  the  Irish  or  Welsh  Executive?  The 
possibility  is  not  far  from  being  a  probability.  If  there 
was  a  Welsh  Parliament  led  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at 
the  time  of  the  Boer  war,  it  would,  just  as  an  Irish 
Parliament  led  by  Mr.  Dillon,  have  refused  to  contribute 
a  penny  to  the  war,  and  taxation  would  have  to  be 
enforced  by  an  invading  executive  against  the  legislative 
will  of  Wales  or  Ireland.  If  there  was  war  with 
America,  would  Ireland,  after  having  bought  Home 
Rule  with  American  dollars,  vote  contributions  to  fight 
America?  What  could  be  reserved  to  the  supreme 
Parliament  and  what  could  be  delegated  to  the  local 
Parliaments  defies  definition.       There   is  an   immense 
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amount  of  non-legislative  functions  discharged  by 
Parliament.  The  question  of  supreme  or  local  juris- 
diction not  merely  in  legislation,  but  in  administration 
also,  could  only  be  decided  by  a  lawsuit  before  a 
Supreme  Court.  The  British  people  are  not  prepared, 
nor  are  the  Irish  people  prepared,  to  submit  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Parliament  to  the  arbitrament  of  lawyers; 
nor  can  the  affairs  of  nations  be  allowed  to  dally  during 
the  inevitable  delays  of  legal  debate  and  decision. 

How,  again,  is  the  supreme  Parliament  to  be  selected? 
Are  all  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  representative  peers,  to  sit,  or  are  only 
selected  members  of  the  peerage  to  be  summoned,  and, 
if  so,  how  are  they  to  be  selected  ?  You  must  solve  the 
great  constitutional  question  of  the  House  of  Lords 
before  you  create  your  new  Parliament.  Then,  how  is 
the  new  House  of  Commons  to  be  selected  ?  Are  the 
same  men  to  sit  in  it  and  in  the  local  legislatures?  If 
so.  Parliament  will  have  to  be  in  four  places  at  once. 
Or  are  different  representatives  to  sit  at  Westminster? 
If  so,  they  must  be  fewer  in  number  than  the  representa- 
tives in  the  local  legislatures,  and  these  selected  few, 
along  with  representatives  from  the  other  divisions,  are 
to  be  given  power  to  override  the  decisions  of  the  local 
legislatures  upon  local  questions,  if  the  Central  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  supreme.  Imagine  an  English  Parliament 
submitting  in  such  domestic  matters  to  be  overridden 
by  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  or  Scotland  to  be 
overridden  by  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  or  Ireland 
to  be  overridden  by  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  or 
AVales   to   be   overridden    by   England,    Scotland^    and 
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Ireland — or  Ulster,  if  we  are  to  have  an  Ulster  legisla- 
ture too,  submitting  to  be  overruled  by  the  whole  lot  of 
them  combined.  And  yet  this  is  the  theory  of  Home 
Rule  All  Round,  and  this  theory  would,  if  ever  the 
British  and  Irish  people  were  mad  enough  to  carry  it 
into  concrete  existence,  inevitably  result  in  conflict  upon 
conflict.  The  fact  is  that  the  supreme  Parliament  would 
be  in  practice  the  subordinate  Parliament  to  every  one 
of  the  other  assemblies,  and  could  only  enforce  its  will 
in  their  dominions  with  their  assent  and  active  co-opera- 
tion. Against  this  resistance,  active  or  passive,  it 
would  be  powerless.     As  Lord  Derby  said  in  1888: — 

"  If  anybody  believes  that  in  these  two  little  islands 
there  is  room  for  four  separate  National  Governments, 
with  one  Imperial  Government  over  them  all — five 
Cabinets  and  five  Parliaments — and  that  all  these 
Cabinets  and  Parliaments  can  continue  to  work  together, 
he  must  be  of  an  exceptionally  sanguine  disposition,  or 
must  possess  the  happy  faculty  which  some  politicians 
have  of  being  able  to  shut  their  eyes  very  hard." 

Any  person  who  has  studied  the  constitutional, 
financial,  and  executive  difficulties  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bills  of  1886  and  1893  is  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
working  out  any  practical  scheme  of  Federalism  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Since  1893  those  difficulties  have 
been  enormously  increased.  The  financial  tangle 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone  was  such  in 
1886  and  1893  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Ireland 
must  have  been  immediately  bankrupt  under  either  of 
these  schemes.  Her  Customs  and  Excise  were  handed 
over  to  the  control  of  the  English  Parliament  as  a 
tribute.  Apparently  the  idea  is  that  the  trade  of  Ireland 
is  still  to  be  controlled  by  some  legislature  other  than 
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that  of  Ireland.       Whether  the  trade  of  England  and 
Scotland  is  also  to  Be  dissevered  from  local  control,  and 
to  be  decided  on  not  by  local  but  a  combined  assembly, 
has  not  been  stated.       How  the  liability  for  National 
Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  is  to  be  carved  up  between  the 
four  divisions,  how  the  four  contributions  for  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Civil  List,  home  and  foreign  establishments, 
are  to  be  ascertainable — all  this  would  give  subject  for 
debate  and  inquiry  for  many  a  year.      You  can  hardly 
closure    through    a    Constitution    which    involves    the 
destruction  of  a  Parliament  now  600  years  rooted  deep 
in  the  history  and  development  of  the  English  people, 
and  create  five  new  assemblies  in  a  couple  of  months' 
debate,  as  the  result  of  the  furies  of  a  reckless  election 
and  wild  addresses  to  an  uninformed  electorate.     And 
yet  Mr.   T.   P.   O'Connor  in   Canada  has  been  glibly 
adumbrating  this  Federalism  as  if  it  was  even  remotely 
practicable.     Federalism   in   the   United  Kingdom   dis- 
integrates   the   Three    Kingdoms,    and    dissolves    their 
ancient  Parliamentary  systems  blended  into  one  at  the 
seat  of  an  Empire,  directing  the  destinies  of  400  million 
subjects.     To  disintegrate  a  Parliament  which  controls 
an  executive  which  is  face  to  face  with  the  tremendous 
armed  nationalities  of  Europe,  and  is  matched  against 
the   Chancelleries   of   the    world,    is   a   vastly    different 
problem,    works   on   vastly   different   materials,    and    is 
pregnant  with  vastly  different  possibilities  of  catastrophe 
to    that   which    prevailed    in    combining    in    federation 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.       These  federa- 
tions   were,    and    are.    Unions    of    formerly    existing 
provincial   legislatures,   situate  in  wide,   extended,   and 
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thinly  populated  regions  newly  endowed  with  legislative 
assemblies.  Federation  there  combines  them  under 
certain  reservations  into  more  powerful  States.  The 
process  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  pretended  here.  Their 
Federation  is  Union — Federation  here  is  disintegration. 
In  the  Colonies  Federation  begets  strength — in  the 
United  Kingdom  it  would  debilitate  and  destroy. 

The  Constitution  of  South  Africa. 

Consider,    for    instance,    the   recent   confederation    of 
South  Africa.     It  is  said,  Why  not  do  for  Ireland  what 
you  did  last  year  for  the  Boers  in  South  Africa?     The 
Boers  were  in  arms  against  you,  and  yet  you  give  them 
a  Parliament;  why  not  do  the  same  for  Ireland?       The 
answer  is  that  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  same 
thing  was  done  for  Ireland  that  was  done  last  year  for 
the  Boers.      The  Irish  had  rebelled :  they  had  to  be  held 
down  by  military  power  if  they  were  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment,  as  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  of  repre- 
sentative rights.     Imperial  safety  demanded  a  legislative 
Union  with  Great  Britain  under  an  Imperial  Executive. 
Take  up  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1909  and  read  it.      The 
preamble   states   its   object: — "It   is   desirable   for   the 
welfare  and  future  progress  of  South   Africa  that  the 
several  British  Colonies  therein  should  be  united  under 
one    Government    in    a    legislative    union    under    the 
Crown  "  ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  Act.     The  only  way 
to  relieve  the  Boers  from  military  domination  was  not  to 
restore  to  independence  the  pre-existing  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  representative  assemblies— the  Boer 
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independent     Sovereign      Parliaments — the     parallels, 
mutatis  mutandis,  of  Grattan's  Parliament  in  Ireland — 
but  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  the  full  rights  of  British  citizenship 
by  creating  a  Union  between  the  four  provinces  of  South 
Africa;   and  thus  51  members  representing  the  167,000 
European    inhabitants    of    Cape    Colony,    17    members 
representing  the  35,000  European  inhabitants  of  Natal» 
36     members     representing     the      106,000     European 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  and  17  members  represent- 
ing the  41,000  European  inhabitants  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,   were   to   be   elected   members   of   the   House   of 
Assembly  for  the  United  State  of  South  Africa,  while  a 
Senate  was  created  to  form  the  Upper  House  partly  by 
Crown    nomination,    and   partly   by   delegation.       The 
Executive  Government  over  all  the  Union  is  vested  in 
the  King,  who  acts  through  the  Governor-General,  on 
the  advice  of  the   Executive   Council   representing  the 
Ministry  of  the  United  Parliament  of  the  Union.      This 
United   Parliament   is   in   the   South   African    Union   a 
Sovereign     Parliament.       It    dominates    all     the     four 
Provinces  absolutely.       Nothing   in   the  South  Africa 
Act    reserves    expressly    any    power    whatever    to  the 
Parliament    of     Great     Britain     and     Ireland.       It     is 
subordinate  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  this  sense  only — like  Canada  and  Australia — that  the 
Parliament    of    the    United    Kingdom    can,    under    the 
latent  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  of  the  British  Empire, 
revoke  the  South  Africa  Act,  and  could  in  theory  over- 
ride by  legislation  the  legislation  of  the  Parliament  of 
South  Africa;  but  if  South  Africa  declined  to  submit^ 
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there  would  be  no  Imperial  Executive  in  South  Africa 
that  could  act  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. The  United  Kingdom,  if  it  sought  to  enforce 
its  legislation  in  South  Africa  could,  unless  South  Africa 
chose  to  submit,  enforce  its  will  only  by  war.  The 
South  Africa  United  Parliament  can  create  its  own 
Army,  its  own  Navy,  control  its  own  Customs  and 
Trade,  and  enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers.  When  men  talk  of  giving  to  Ireland  the  rights 
given  to  the  Boers  as  an  argument  for  Home  Rule  they 
are  either  ignorant  utterers  or  deliberate  impostors.  If 
they  mean  that  Ireland  is  to  be  disunited  from  England 
and  Scotland,  and  given  an  Independent  Parliament  and 
Executive,  it  is  exactly  reversing  the  Constitutional 
Settlement  of  South  Africa.  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  were,  as  were  the  four  South  African  provinces, 
governed  by  separate  Parliaments,  and  they  were  linked 
together  in  Union  just  as  in  1909  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Transvaal  have  been.  If  the 
English  people  are  asked,  under  guise  of  unacquaintance 
with  the  Constitution  of  South  Africa,  to  grant  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland,  it  will  be  a  shocking  example  of 
deliberate  misleading  on  the  part  of  demagogues,  and 
inexcusable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  democracy. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  four  South  African 
Provinces  have  their  own  Assemblies  and  their  own 
Executive.  So  they  have;  they  are  called  "  Provincial 
Councils."  But  what  are  they?  Their  powers  are 
defined  in  the  Act.  They  amount  to  merely  County 
Council    and    Municipal    Government    in    the    separate 

Provinces.        It    is   simply    nonsense   to    talk   of   these 
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powers  as  amounting  to  the  powers  claimed  by  Home 
Rulers  or  Separatists,  or  even  Devolutionists,  in  Ireland. 
The  only  matters  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
Provincial  Councils  have  power  in  their  Provincial 
Assemblies  to  make  ordinances  in  relation  to  are : — 

1.  To  raise  a  revenue  for  Provincial  purposes  (just 

as  Irish  County  Councils  can). 

2.  To  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  Province  with  the 

consent  of  the  Governor-General  and  in 
accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the 
Parliament  of  South  Africa  (just  as  Irish  local 
bodies  can  do  under  the  Local  Loans  Acts 
with  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Works  and 
Local  Government  Board). 

3.  Education  (other  than  University)  (just  the  same 

control  as  local  bodies  have  in  Great  Britain). 

4.  Agriculture  (just  as  in  Ireland  is  done  through 

the   popular   and    representative    Agricultural 
Department). 

5.  Management  of  hospitals  and  charities. 

6.  Municipal    Councils    and    local    institutions  of 

similar  character. 

7.  Local  works,  other  than  railways  and  harbours, 

and   such   other   works  as   the   South    Africa 
Parliament  declares  to  be  national  works. 

8.  Roads  and  bridges  other  than  bridges  connect- 

ing two  Provinces. 

9.  Markets  and  pounds. 

10.  Fish  and  Game  preservation. 
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11.  Fines    and    penalties    for    breaking    Provincial 
.    ordinances  relating  to  these  matters  (just  like 

our  local  bodies'  powers  to  make  bye-laws). 

12.  Such  things  as  the  Governor-General  considers 

merely  local  or  private  in  their  nature  in  the 
Province. 

13.  All  other  such  powers  as  the  South  Africa  Par- 

liament may  delegate  to  a  Provincial  Council. 

Therefore  the  powers  given  to  the  Boers  are  nothing 
more  than  the  powers  which  the  County  Councils  of 
Ireland  have  long  years  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Acts,  Poor  Law,  Grand  Jury,  and 
other  Acts  extended  by  Unionist  Legislation  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1898.  The  Provincial 
Councils  are  in  every  relation  absolutely  controlled  by 
the  Parliament  and  Executive  of  South  Africa ;  and  it  is 
talking  nonsense  to  say  why  don't  you  give  Ireland  what 
you  gave  the  Boers  in  1909.  The  answer  is,  it  was  done 
more  than  a  century  ago,  by  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  the  Acts  for  Local  Govern- 
ment passed  by  the  United  Parliament.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  were  now  to  give  Ireland  a  Provincial 
Council  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Boer  Provincial 
Councils,  you  would  have  to  deprive  Irish  Corporations, 
Municipalities,  County  Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  all  local  bodies  of  these  rights,  privileges  and 
powers,  and  transfer  them  to  a  General  Assembly  sitting 
in  Dublin.  Imagine  the  row  in  Ireland  when  they  get 
Boer  Home  Rule ! 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Take,  again,  the  Constitution  of  Australia,  to  which 
the  British  people  are  asked  to  refer  as  a  model  for  a 
new  Irish  Constitution.  It  is  a  Union,  not  a  Dis-Union. 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queens- 
land, Tasmania,  were  all  independent  States  in  relation 
to  one  another,  subordinate  merely  under  the  British 
Constitution  to  the  never  exercised  and  never  exercisable 
theory  of  subjection  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  independent  States,  determined  to 
constitute  one  Commonwealth,  and  as  the  preamble  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act  of 
1900,  states:  "  They,  humbly  relying  on  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  agreed  to  unite  in  one  indissoluble 
Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  under  the 
Constitution  thereby  established." 

"  The  laws  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  '* 
vrere  to  become  "  binding  on  the  courts,  judges,  and 
people  of  every  State,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
laws  of  the  State,"  wherever  there  was  a  conflict  between 
a  State  Law  and  a  Commonwealth  Law,  the  Common- 
wealth Law  is  to  prevail.  The  powers  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  extend  to  Trade  and  Commerce  with 
Foreign  States,  as  well  as  with  the  States  of  the  Feder- 
ation, Taxation  in  all  the  States,  Naval  and  Military 
defence  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  several  States, 
and  direction  of  the  force  to  execute  and  maintain  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  makes  the  laws  as  to 
Fisheries,  Banking,  Insurance,  Bankruptcy,  Copyright,, 
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Patents,  Corporation,  Marriage,  Divorce,  Old  Age 
Pensions.  The  control  of  the  service  and  execution 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  civil  and  criminal 
process,  and  the  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  the  several 
States,  of  Immigration,  and  Emigration,  Foreign 
Afifairs,  the  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  control  of  railways,  and  numerous 
other  powers  and  authorities  detailed  in  the  Constitution, 
were  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  by  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  several  States  of  their  previous  independent 
powers.  It  was  a  surrender  of  individual  authority  by 
each  State  to  the  United  Central  Authority,  and  not  a 
delegation  by  a  Sovereign  Parliament  of  its  rights  and 
powers  to  a  Subordinate  Assembly.  The  whole  execu- 
tive authority  was  put  under  the  control  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  and  the  fact  is  patent  to  anyone  who 
reads  the  Commonwealth  Act  of  1900,  that  under  it  the 
Australian  States  entered  into  a  union  as  Scotland  did 
with  England,  and  as  Ireland  did  with  Great  Britain. 
What  Home  Rule  is  intended  to  do  is  to  reverse 
the  great  process  of  unification  and  consolidation  that 
has  grouped  the  independent  Provinces  of  Canada  and 
States  of  Australia  and  South  Africa  into  powerful  and 
splendid  nations,  in  which  the  constituent  elements 
preserve,  as  they  do,  under  the  Legislative  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  certain  individual  rights  and 
characteristics,  but  in  which  the  confederated  and  com- 
bined communities  have  grown  into  Majestic  States 
worthy  in  the  evolution  of  the  time  to  come  to  form  with 
the  United  Kingdom  a  still  more  Majestic  Empire, 
bound  in  Imperial  Federation  by  the  links  of  a  common 
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tariff  and  fortified  for  common  defence.  United 
Em.pire  is  the  aspiration  of  tiie  Britannic  people's 
allegiance  to  the  Imperial  Commonwealth,  and  of 
their  loyal  devotion  to  the  Throne.  This,  too, 
is  the  aspiration  of  all  who  think  and  work  for 
progress,  prosperity,  and  peace  in  Ireland.  Ireland  has 
helped  to  build  the  Great  Britannic  Empire.  Her  share 
has  been  at  the  very  least  a  noble  one  in  the  creating  and 
the  keeping  of  this  Imperial  Heritage  of  the  British 
peoples.  The  Loyalists  of  Ireland  are  no  insignificant 
portion  of  her  population  ;  they  are  the  leaders  of  her 
commerce,  her  industries,  of  her  achievements  in  arms 
and  literature.  They  passionately  resent  the  parochialis- 
ing  of  their  Empire-sharing  island  home,  and  never  will 
tamely  submit  to  her  degradation  and  destruction. 

"  What  Ireland  Wants." 

Mr.  Redmond's  recent  attitude  in  Amercia  is  unfolded 
in  the  article  in  McClure^s  Magazine  for  October,  1910, 
and  now  circulated  on  behalf  of  the  National  Leagie 
through  the  Irish  Press  Agency  in  Great  Britain.  He 
says  on  the  first  page:  "  What  Ireland  wants  is  some- 
thing so  reasonable,  so  moderate,  so  commonplace,  that 
once  it  is  understood  all  fears  and  arguments  of  honest 
opponents  must  vanish  into  thin  air."  "  We  do  not 
seek  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  or  supremacy  oi 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  We  ask  merely  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  our  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  other 
portions  of  the  British  Empire— some  twenty-eight  in 
number — which  in  their  own  purely  local  affairs  are 
governed  by  free  representative  institutions." 
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This  statement  cannot  apply  to  a  "  want  "  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  any  of  the  four  great  Dependencies — 
Canada,    Austraha,    New    Zealand,    or    South    Africa. 
They  are  but  four  in  number.     What  does  the  number 
twenty-eight  imply?     Evidently  that  his  readers  are  to 
suppose  Ireland  only  wants  to  be  put  into  the  position 
of  a  "Province"  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  "State" 
under  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  or  a  "Province 
under  the  Union  of  South  Africa."      But  it  is  clear  from 
even  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  these  Constitutions 
— the  outline  of  two  of  which  has  been  stated  above — 
that  Ireland  is  in  a  far  higher  position  than  any  such 
subordinate  divisions  of  these  great  Unions.     It  would 
be  absolutely  absurd  to  be  agitating  for  such  a  diminu- 
tion of  Irish  rights.      The  Irish  Devolution  Scheme  and 
Mr.    Birrell's    Councils    Bill    sought   even    higher    re- 
delegation  than  this,  and  yet  it  was  ignominiously  flung 
back  by  the  Nationalists  in  Convention.       It  is  clear 
from  Mr.  Redmond's  subsequent  repudiation  of  such  an 
interpretation  and  his  energetic  Home  Rule  declarations 
on  his  return  to  Ireland,  which  have  been  quoted  already, 
that  it  is  nothing  so  "  commonplace  "  as  this.       Mr. 
Dillon  would  not  allow  that.     What,   then,   is   it  that 
"  Ireland  wants  "  ?     The  gentle  opening  of  the  article  is 
followed  at  the   end  by  a   very   different  statement  of 
"  something  so  commonplace,  especially  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  British  Empire,"  "  that  all  fears  and  argu- 
ments must  vanish  when  it  is  understood." 

"  Here,  then,"  he  says,  "  is  what  Ireland  wants. 
Legislative  and  Executive  control  of  all  purely  Irish 
affairs  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial 
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Parliament.  In  other  words,  we  want  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment with  an  Executive  responsible  to  it,  created  by  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  charged  with  the 
management  of  purely  Irish  affairs  (land,  education, 
local  government,  transit,  labour,  industries,  taxation 
for  local  purposes,  law  and  justice,  police,  etc.),  leaving 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  which  Ireland  would  be 
represented,  but  in  smaller  numbers,  the  management, 
just  as  at  present,  of  all  Imperial  affairs — Army,  Navy, 
foreign  relations,  Customs,  Imperial  taxation,  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Crown,  the  Colonies,  and  all  other 
questions  which  are  Imperial  and  not  local  in  their 
nature.  The  Imperial  Parliament  also  retaining  an 
over-riding  supreme  authority  such  as  it  possesses  to- 
day over  the  various  legislatures  in  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  This 
is  what  Ireland  wants."  That  is  to  say,  Ireland  wants 
(according  to  Mr.  Redmond)  the  Gladstone  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1893  passed  into  an  Act  of  Parliament.  "  In 
1893  Gladstone,"  he  says,  "introduced  his  second  Home 
Rule  Bill ;  the  chief  difference  between  it  and  the  first 
one  being  that  he  proposed  to  retain  the  Irish  members 
at  Westminster.  On  this  point  Ireland  is  willing  to 
accept  whatever  alternative  England  prefers."  "  The 
position  of  Ireland  has  not  changed  since  then." 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  Mr.  Redmond's 
attitude  in  this  article.  The  note  in  the  prelude  is 
quite  different  to  that  in  the  finale.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1893  was  neither  "  reasonable  nor  moderate 
nor  commonplace  "  in  the  view  of  statesmen  of  any 
party,  or  of  the  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
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**in  the  view  of  the  experience  of  the  nations,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  British  Empire."  It  was  a  monstrosity  and 
a  danger  to  the  Empire.  The  House  of  Lords  then 
saved  the  Empire,  interpreting  aright  the  judgment  of 
the  electorate.  An  attack  almost  identical  with  that 
made  on  them  to-day  was  then  made.  History  repeats 
itself  in  every  detail.  Lecky,  in  Democracy  and 
Liberty,  thus  passes  the  period  in  review: — 

"  The  elections  of  1886  and  1895  have  shown  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt  that,  on  the  Home  Rule  question, 
the  House  of  Lords  represented  the  true  sentiments  of 
the  democracy  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
Gladstone  Government  clearly  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  Home  Rule  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
nation.  When  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  was  a 
capital  portion  of  their  policy,  was  rejected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Lords,  they  did  not  venture  to 
dissolve  upon  the  question,  and  submit  it  to  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  constituencies.  They  hoped  to  secure  a 
Home  Rule  majority  on  other  grounds,  by  creating  and 
stimulating  an  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Radical  organisations  and  Radical  speakers  and 
writers  vied  with  one  another  in  the  violence  of  their 
denunciations,  in  their  contemptuous  or  arrogant  pre- 
dictions that  the  hereditary  principle  had  had  its  day. 
Catalogues  of  the  pretended  misdeeds  of  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  last  fifty  years  were  drawn  up,  without 
the  slightest  intimation  that  it  had  ever  fulfilled  any 
one  useful  purpose.  One  of  the  most  malevolent  and 
grossly  partial  of  these  works  was  widely  circulated 
with  the  warm  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Another  popular  Radical  writer  observed  in  a  highly 
jubilant  strain,  that  at  the  election  of  1892  the  country 
had  given  a  clear  mandate  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enact  a  Home  Rule  measure  ;  that  this  was  pre- 
eminently '  one  of  the  acts  upon  which  a  great  and 
serious  people  never  go  back  '  ;  and  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  nothing  more  than  a  farce  and  a  nuisance, 
which  must  be  speedily  crushed.  He  graciously  added 
that  its  opposition  might  be  overcome  by  raising  500 
sweeps  to  the  peerage.  .  .  No  circumstance  of  humiliation 
was  wanting.  .  .  .  The  lesson  was  a  salutary  one,  and  it 
was    not    likely    to    be    forgotten.      It    proved    beyond 
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dispute  what  many  had  begun  to  doubt — the  profound 
Conservatism  of  the  great  masses  of  the  English  people, 
and  their  genuine  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 
their  country.  It  showed  clearly  which  section  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  the  great  Home  Rule  schism  most 
truly  reflected  the  sentiments  and  conviction  of  the 
nation.  It  showed  how  enormously  men  had  over- 
rated the  importance  of  the  noisy  groups  of  Socialists, 
Faddists,  and  Revolutionists  that  float  upon  the  surface 
of  English  political  thought  like  froth  flakes  on  a  deep 
and  silent  sea.  It  showed  also  not  less  clearly  how 
entirely  alien  to  English  feeling  was  the  log-rolling 
strategy  which  had  of  late  been  growing  so  rapidly  in 
English  politics." 

What  Ireland  really  wants  is  not  rejection  from  her 
high  estate,  not  deprivation  of  her  equal  share  in  all  the 
rights  which  England  and  Scotland  enjoy  in  the 
Sovereign  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas;  she  wants  to  keep  her  high  place  among  the 
foremost  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  under  the  equal 
laws,  equal  privileges,  and  equal  honour  of  sharing  as 
co-partner  in  the  government  of  herself,  themselves,, 
and  the  Empire. 

The  Redmondites  depict  Ireland  as  clothed  in  rags 
and  shivering  in  misery,  a  mendicant  among  the 
peoples.  The  Unionists  of  Ireland  and  the  multi- 
tudinous quiet  and  industrious  men  and  women  in 
Ireland,  that  trouble  not  at  all  about  party  cries  and 
politics,  but  pursue  their  callings,  making  the  real 
strength  of  the  Irish  nation — these  true  "  Nationalists  " 
of  Ireland  resent  this  shameless  and  shameful  travesty 
of  facts.  The  economic  ills  of  Ireland  have  been  many. 
She,  like  the  other  agricultural  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,    has    suffered    severely.        By    the    rigorous 
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application  to  her  of  the  Ricardian  doctrines  of  political 
economy  which  forbade,  when  they  dominated  policy^ 
any  assistance  from  the  State  for  industry  or  agriculture, 
she  peculiarly  suffered :  but  in  recent  years,  through  the 
constructive  Unionist  policy,  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  through  the  patriotic  efforts  of  those  that 
have  worked  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  for  her  agricul- 
tural development,  adopted  as  these  principles  have  been 
far  and  wide,  her  advance  has  been  rapid ;  and  her 
progress  is  assured  as  long  as  she  can  rely  on  the 
splendid  and  generous  assistance  of  the  Imperial  credit 
extended  to  her  for  Land  Purchase  and  in  many  other 
practical  directions.  The  enormous  importance  to 
England  of  the  Irish  food  supply,  not  merely  day  by 
day  in  times  of  peace,  but  in  the  event  of  war,  cannot 
be  measured  in  mere  words.  What  wild  folly  it  would 
be  to  entrust  to  enemies  of  England — the  men  who  are 
looking  on  Home  Rule  as  the  "  plant  of  an  armed 
revolution  " — the  chief  source  of  food  supply  for  the 
British  Islands  in  the  event  of  European  War.  The 
statistics  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  are  now  annually  pub- 
lished by  the  skilled  statisticians  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  In  1906  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain  equalled  the  trade  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
with  the  vast  dominion  of  the  Indian  Empire.  It 
exceeded  by  ^^9, 000, 000  our  trade  with  France ;  by 
;^i  1,000,000  our  trade  with  our  Colonies  in  the  Austra- 
lian seas;  by  ^13,000,000  our  trade  with  Germany;  by 
;^35, 000,000  our  trade  with  Holland;  by  ;^43,ooo,ooo 
our  trade  with  Belgium ;  by  ;^40,ooo,ooo  our  trade  with 
British    North    America,     and    it    exceeded    by    over 
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;^6o,  000,000  our  trade  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Natal  (Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Ireland,  1909, 
p.  204). 

vSince  1906  the  value  of  Irish  trade  has  increased  by 
millions. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  shows  how 
this  country,  humiliated  by  being  represented  by 
separatist  politicians  as  a  mendicant  grovelling  in  rags 
and  misery,  is  in  reality  urging  onward  in  prosperity. 

Irish  Imports  and  Exports  in  1909. 

"  The  total  import  and  export  trade  at  Irish  ports  in 
1909  is  estimated  at  ^/^  125,675,847  as  compared  with 
;^i  17,017,768  in  1908,  an  increase  of  ;^8,658,079.  The 
imports  amounted  to  a  total  of  ;^63,947,i55,  and  the 
exports  to  a  total  of  ^61,728,692.  The  increase  in  the 
estimated  value  of  the  trade  in  1909  as  compared  with 
1908  has  taken  place  both  in  imports  and  exports,  the 
increase  in  imports  amounting  to  ;(^/\,g^o,2'j8,  and  in 
exports  to  ^3,717,801.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  total  estimated  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  the 
six  years,  1904-1909,  during  which  a  record  of  Irish 
external  trade  has  been  kept : — 


Imports. 
54,209,477 

Exports. 

Toial. 

1904  ... 

50,244,958 

104,454,435 

1905  ... 

55,759,452 

51,972,708 

107,732,160 

1906  ... 

57,441,152 

56,616,749 

» 14,057,901 

1907  ... 

61,579,426 

59,815,188 

121,394,614 

1908  ... 

59,006,877 

58,010,891 

117,017.768 

1909  - 

63,947,155 

61,728,692 

125,675,847 

Increase : 

1909  over 

1904 

9,737,678 

11.483,734 

21,221,412 

>>       »» 

1905 

8.187,703 

9,755,984 

17,943,687 

ft       ?j 

19C6 

6,506,003 

5,  "1,943 

11,617,946 

»>      )  > 

1907 

2,367.729 

I  913-504 

4,281,235 

>»       •  9 

1908 

4  940.278 

3,717,801 

8,658,079 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of 
1909,  while  showing  a  very  marked  improvement  on 
i9o8^which  was  generally  an  unfavourable  year  in  the 
annals  of  trade — also  exceeds  the  records  of  any  of  the 
preceding  years." 

This  prosperity  is  largely  the  result  of  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Unionist  Party,  which  is  not  a  non  possumus 
policy,  but  in  the  highest  sense  constructive  and  pro- 
gressive. 

From  the  initiation  of  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  of  material 
development  the  following  Imperial  Grants  and 
Advances  have  been  made  to  develop  Ireland's  pros- 
perity up  to  1909: — 

Fishery  Piers     ;^40,ooo 

Congested  Districts  Board  425,000 

Light  Railways       2,106,000 

Advances  for  Land  Purchase  for  Estates 

already  sold  or  agreed  to  be  sold  105,000,000 

Agricultural  Grant  (per  annum)     727,650 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 

(per  annum)      166,000 

The  fissiparous  sections  and  contending  factions  that 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  Nationalists  "  are 
not  also  entitled  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  to 
speak  for  Ireland.  A  million  and  a  quarter  of  Protes- 
tants utterly  repudiate  them  and  all  their  ways,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  quiet  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  wish  a  plague  on  all  their  houses. 
Among  themselves  and  by  themselves  they  are  torn  into 
shreds  and  fragments,  and  they  bludgeon  one  another 
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at  meetings  to  the  cries  of  "  Unity  "  or  "  Traitors  to  the 

cause."      Nothing  in  nature  do  they  so  much  recall  as 

Goldsmith's  description  of  the  Polypus; — 

"  When  several  polypi  happen  to  fall  upon  the  same 
worm  they  dispute  their  common  prey  with  each  other. 
Two  of  them  are  often  seen  seizing  the  same  worm  at 
different  ends  and  dragging  it  at  opposite  directions 
with  great  force.  It  often  happens  that  while  one  is 
swallowing  its  respective  end,  the  other  is  also  employed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  they  continue  swallowing 
each  his  part  until  their  mouths  meet  together  :  they 
then  rest  each  for  some  time  in  this  situation,  till  the 
worm  breaks  between  them  and  each  goes  off  with  his 
share :  but  it  often  happens  that  a  seemingly  more 
dangerous  combat  ensues,  when  the  mouths  of  both  are 
thus  joined  upon  one  common  prey  together  :  the  largest 
polypus  then  gapes  and  swallows  his  antagonist  :  but 
what  is  very  wonderful  the  animal  thus  swallowed  seems 
to  be  rather  a  gainer  by  the  misfortune.  After  it  has 
lain  in  the  conqueror's  body  for  about  an  hour  it  issues 
unhurt,  and  often  in  possession  of  the  prey  which  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  contention." 

The  Separatist  politicians  are  not  the  true  representa- 
tives of  Ireland.  It  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  Franchise  and  the  distribution  of  the  population, 
they  can  outside  Ulster  carry  the  vast  majority  of  seats 
at  an  election.  It  is  true  that  in  all  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught  only  15  Unionists  sit  in  the  County 
Councils  to  balance  705  Nationalists,  but  still  all 
through  the  South  of  Ireland  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
commerce  and  industry  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
Unionists  who,  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown,  protest 
as  strongly  as  Ulster  protests  against  the  threatened 
disintegration  of  the  great  British  Empire.  They  know 
intimately  how  any  measure  of  Home  Rule  is  charged 
with  dangerous  elements  of  revolutionary  disturbance 
destructive  of  the  most  sacred  bonds  by  which  Society  is 
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held  together.  They  have  Hved  and  moved  and  had 
their  being  among  the  disloyal  men  who  leagued  with 
American  Fenians  and  Anarchists  have  dealt  red  ruin 
in  their  midst.  They  know  that  no  change  of  method 
represents  change  of  ultimate  design.  No  toning  of 
the  voice  conceals  from  them  the  treachery.  They  know 
as  men  knowing  the  history  of  their  native  land  and 
proud  of  tTieir  country  and  jealous  for  its  honour  and 
prosperity,  how  any  such  measure  would  produce  grave 
and  disastrous  difficulties  in  questions  of  international 
treaties,  war,  and  commerce ;  and  that  the  creation  of  a 
Legislature  under  conditions  such  as  exist  in  Ireland 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  body  alien  in  sympathy  and 
adverse  in  action  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the 
Imperial  Crown,  and  that  from  the  day  it  came  into 
being  complications  far  more  serious,  wide,  and  vital 
than  can  be  calculated  or  imagined  by  those  who  are 
blindly  hustling  on  the  British  people  to  immeasurable 
dangers,  will  inevitably  ensue.  They  know  how  fraught 
with  peril  to  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  to  their 
fortunes  and  their  families  would  be  the  day  in  which 
Great  Britain  could  forget  her  own  honour  and  betray 
and  desert,  not  only  them,  but  her  own  inheritance  of 
Imperial  greatness,  but  they  do  not  stoop  to  cry  as 
mendicants  for  mercy.  The  Loyalists  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  know  that  the  men  of  the  North  will  stand  beside 
them  as  they  have  ever  stood  together.  With  the  voice 
of  Ulster  so  also  arises  the  voice  of  the  true  men  of 
Ireland  in  Leinster,  and  in  Connaught,  and  in  Munster, 
and  they  too  with  the  men  of  the  North  speak  to  the 
people  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  British 
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Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  and  "  in  all  solemnity  now 
declare  that  Home  Rule  will  bring  to  Ireland  not  peace 
but  the  sword,"  and  that  if  an  Irish  Parliament  is  set 
up,  "  the  Unionists  of  the  South,  allied  with  the  men  of 
Ulster,  will  not  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  they  will 
neither  obey  its  decrees  nor  pay  its  taxes."  If  this 
means  civil  war,  they  too,  with  the  Loyalists  of  Ulster, 
say:  "  The  responsibility  will  not  be  theirs,  but  will  be 
at  the  door  of  the  craven  Government,  which,  at  the 
dictation  of  a  party  which  has  never  withdrawn  its 
declaration  of  hate  towards  England,  now  proposes  legis- 
lation which  involves  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient 
British  Constitution,  But  they  cannot  conceive  that  the 
British  race  will  do  otherwise  than  arise,  as  it  has  done 
before,  worthily  to  the  crisis,  and  reject  this  veiled  and 
treacherous  policy,  and  save  the  people  of  Ireland  from 
unspeakable  calamity,  and  the  United  Kingdom  from 
irreparable  disaster."* 


*  See  the   Ihclaration  of  the   Ulster    Unionist    Council  published    23rd 
November,   19 10. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE  CLAN-NA-GAEL. 
AND  THE   NEW  DEPARTURE. 

"  In  the  year  1877  the  virtual  leadership  of  the  so-called  Home 
Rule  Party  which  had  previously  acted  with  Mr.  Butt,  fell  to 
Mr.  Pamell,  though  his  formal  appointment  to  that  ofhce  did 
not  take  place  till  1880.  At  first  his  field  of  action  was 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  Parliament,  and  so  continued 
until  he  took  part  with  Mr.  M.  Davitt  in  the  land  agitation 
in  1879. 

"  In  the  year  1877  the  Fenian  Movement  was  represented  by 
two  organisations — one  in  Ireland  and  one  in  America.  The 
organisation  in  Ireland,  otherwise  known  as  the  Republican 
Brotherhood,  had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  Ireland 
from  England  by  insurrection,  and  in  anticipation  of  that 
event  its  funds  were  largely  used  for  the  importation  of  arms 
into  Ireland.  All  persons  enrolled  in  the  association  took 
an  oath  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Republic,  to  take 
up  arms  when  called  upon,  to  achieve  the  liberty  of  Ireland, 
to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  superiors,  and  to  submit  to 
expulsion  for  disobedience.  The  Supreme  Council  had 
power  to  award  capital  punishment  in  cases  of  treason;  and 
the  crime  of  treason  was  defined  to  be  any  wilful  act  or  word 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood or  of  the  Supreme  Council  calculated  to  betray  the 
cause  of  Irish  independence  and  subserve  the  interest  of  the 
British  or  any  foreign  Government  in  Ireland. 

"  The  corresponding  organisation  among  the  Irish  residents 
in  America  went  by  the  name  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
— Clan-na-Gael.  The  object  of  this  organisation,  as  stated 
in  its  constitution,  was  to  aid  the  Irish  people  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  complete  and  absolute  independence  of  Ireland 
by  the  overthrow  of  English  domination — a  total  separation 
from  that  country,  the  complete  severance  of  all  political 
connection  with  it,  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Republic.  It  was  to  prepare  unceasingly  for  an  armed 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  to  have  no  interference  directly  or 
indirectly  in  politics,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Irish  Repub- 
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lican  Brotherhood  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  to  assist 
it  with  money,  war  material,  and  men. 

"  The  Clan-na-Gael  in  America  and  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  in  Ireland  were  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
conspiracy,  its  members  being  interchangeable  by  a  system 
of  transfer." — Special  Commission  Report,  p.  5. 

Davitt,  who  had  been  a  Fenian  from  1865,  was  convicted 
in  1870  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  Queen  and  levy  war 
against  her,  and  was  sentenced  to  15  years'  penal  servitude. 
He  was  released  from  prison  in  1877,  and  immediately 
rejoined  the  Fenian  body,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  He  thereupon  set  himself  to  convert  it 
to  an  alliance  with  the  movement  for  Constitutional  action 
by  Parliamentary  means,  and  in  this  effort  he  was  aided  by 
John  Devoy,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  10  years'  penal 
servitude  for  participation  in  the  Fenian  sedition.  In  the 
autumn  of  1878  Devoy  and  Davitt  in  association  with  several 
of  the  leading  Irish  and  American  Fenians  and  Clan-na-Gaels 
formulated  "  The  New  Departure,"  and  despatched  a  cable- 
gram to  Dublin  proposing  an  agreement  with  the  supporters 
in  Ireland  of  Mr.  Parnell's  policy  on  the,  following  con- 
ditions : — 

1.  Abandonment  of  the  Federal  demands  and  substitu- 

tion  of    a    general    declaration    in    favour   of   self- 
government. 

2.  Vigorous  agitation  of  the  Land  Question  on  the  basis 

of   a    peasant    proprietary    while    accepting   conces- 
sions tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

3.  Exclusion  of  all  sectarian  issues  from  the  platform. 

4.  Irish  members  to  vote  together  on  all  Imperial  and 

home    questions,    adopt   an    aggressive   policy    and 
energetically  resist  coercive  legislation. 

5.  Advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities  in  the  British 

Empire  and  elsewhere. 

This  message  was  published  and  commented  on  by  the 
Irish  newspapers  at  the  time.  Although  the  proposal  was 
not  formally  accepted  by  Mr.  Parnell  or  by  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  it  was  found  by  the  Special  Com- 
mission to  have  apparently  formed  the  basis  on  which  the 
American  Irish  Nationalists  afterwards  lent  their  support  to 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  policy. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the  New 
Departure  cablegram  of  October,  1878,  was  :  "Abandonment 
of  the  Federal  demand,  and  substitution  of  a  general  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  self-government," 
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Mr.  Parnell  appears  on  this  subject  to  have  spoken  differ- 
ently on  different  occasions,  and  his  final  aims  with  regard 
to  it  are  doubtful.  He  usually  confined  himself  to  that 
general  declaration  in  favour  of  self-government  which  was 
recommended  in  the  "  New  Departure  "  cablegram,  leaving 
his  language  to  be  interpreted  by  his  hearers  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  wishes.  Probably  his  attitude  with 
reference  to  the  connection  of  Ireland  with  England  is  best 
indicated  by  a  speech  he  made  at  Cork  as  late  as  January, 
1885,  where  he  said  : — 

"  We  cannot  under  the  British  Constitution  ask  for 
more  than  the  restitution  of  Grattan's  Parliament.  But 
no  man  has  the  right  to  fix  the  boundary  to  the  march 
of  a  nation.  No  man  has  a  right  to  say  to  his  country, 
'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further  '  :  and  we  have 
never  attempted  to  fix  the  ne  plus  ultra  to  the  progress 
of  Ireland's  nationhood,  and  we  never  shall."— 5pec/a/ 
Commission  Report,  p.   21. 

This  policy-  of  indefiniteness  has  been  scrupulously  adhered 
to  by  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Nationalist  Party. 

The  Special  Commission  Report  finds,  page  118: — "We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  proves  that  the  Irish 
National  League  of  America  has  been  since  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  25th  April,  1S83,  directed  by  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
a  body  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  use  of  dynamite 
for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  England.  It  has 
been  further  proved  that  while  the  Clan-na-Gael  controlled 
and  directed  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  the  two 
organisations  concurrently  collected  sums  amounting  to 
more  than  ;:^6o,ooo  for  a  fund  called  the  Parliamentary 
Fund,  out  of  which  payments  have  been  made  to  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  amounting  in  the  year  1886  to 
;^7,556,  and  in  1887  to  ;^io,5oo.  .  .  .  Though  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  respondents 
knew  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  controlled  the  League,  or  that 
the  Clan-na-Gael  was  collecting  money  for  the  Parliamentary 
Fund,  it  has  been  proved  that  they  invited  and  obtained  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Physical  Force  Party  in 
America,  including  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  that  assistance  aljstained  from  repudiating  or  con- 
demning the  action  of  that  party.  It  has  also  been  proved 
that  the  respondents  invited  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
and  accepted  subscriptions  from  Patrick  Ford,  a  known 
advocate  of  crime  and  the  use  of  dynamite." 
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"THE    ANCIENT    ORDER    OF    HIBERNIANS"    AND 
"THE  MOLLY  MAGUIRES." 

The  danger  of  a  revival  of  bitter  sectarian  animosity  and 
civil  strife  in  Ireland  in  the  event  of  a  Home  Rule  measure 
being-  passed  has  been  greatly  increased  through  the  political 
domination  recently  gained  by  the  organisation  known  as  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  or  "  The  Molly  Maguires. " 

Speaking  at  Utica  on  31st  October,  1890,  Mr.  John 
Redmond  said  : — 

"  The  real  Government  of  Ireland  is  carried  on  at  our 
office,  39  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  Joseph 
Devlin  is  the  real  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland." — New 
York  World,  nth  Nov.,  1910. 

Mr.  Redmond  is  reported  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  9th 
October,   1906,  thus  : — 

"  I  have  always  held  the  view  that  it  was  a  strength 
to  the  National  movement,  and  not  a  weakness,  that 
England  should  realise  that  there  was  behind  the  men 
who  were  conducting  the  Constitutional  movement  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  great  unknown 
Power  waiting  for  an  opportunity  which  might  arise  to 
have  recourse  if  necessary  to  other  methods  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Ireland."* 

Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Irish 
League,  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Erin,  which  is  the 
central  controlling  body  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
in  Ireland  in  its  political  aspects. 

The  Order  claims  descent  from  Elizabethan  times,  and 
looks  back  to  Rory  Oge  O'More  as  its  originator.  It  traces 
its  history  through  the  Rapparees,  Whiteboys,  Rockites, 
Defenders,  Ribbonmen,  Molly  Maguires,  and  other  secret 
organisations  of  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is  strictly 
sectarian  and  Roman  Catholic  in  its  constitution. 
Ostensibly  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  is  a  Benevolent 
and  Religious  Association,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  now 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act.  It  has,  how- 
ever, also  its  political  side — organised  and  bound  together  in 
secret  society.  It  has  rapidly  gained  in  power  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  it  now  controls  the  United  Irish  League. 
It  has  expelled  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Healy, 
and    all    other    Nationalist    members    who    have    resisted    its 

*It  is  widely  believed  that  this  is  a  cryptic  reference  to  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  as  well  as  to  the  "  Clan-na-Gael. " 
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domination  from  the  Redmondite  Parliamentary  Party. 
Readers  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  recent  work,  An  Olive  Branch  in 
Ireland,  can  gather  from  his  pages  its  methods  of  political 
action  against  anyone  who  shows  a  spirit  of  independence 
in  Nationalist  politics.  To  understand  the  traditions  of  this 
powerful  Society,  and  the  apprehension  which  prevails  among 
loyalists  in  Ireland,  that  if  a  Home  Rule  Government  is  set 
up  they  may  be  subjected  through  its  machination  to  an 
organised  and  intolerable  tyranny,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  history  of  the  progenitors  from  whom  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  boasts  descent.  The  quotations 
are  taken  from  Mr.  Lecky  and  from  Nationalist  writers  such 
as  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien,  who  have  been 
brought  into  association  or  conflict  with  the  political  work  of 
this  Association  : — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  "-  (Lecky 
writes)"  "  the  elements  of  turbulence  in  the  country  were 
very  numerous,  and  little  provocation  was  needed  to  fan 
them  into  flame.  The  contests  between  the  Peep  of 
Day  Boys  and  the  Defenders  in  Ulster  are  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  private  quarrel  unconnected  with  religion, 
but  they  speedily  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious 
war.  The  former,  who  were  exclusively  Protestants 
and  mainly  Presbyterians,  professed  a  determination  to 
enforce  the  law  disarming  Papists,  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  enter  their  cottages  in  the  early  morning  to 
search  for  and  seize  arms.  The  Defenders  were  exclu- 
sively Catholics,  and  were  professedly,  as  their  name 
imports,  a  purely  defensive  body.  In  truth,  however, 
both  sides  were  animated  by  a  furious  hatred,  and  both 
sides  committed  many  acts  of  violence  and  aggression. 
The  disturbances  appear  to  have  begun  in  1785,  but 
they  continued  for  several  years,  and  the  Peep  of  Days 
ultimately  merged  into  Orangemen,  and  the  Defenders 
into  United  Irishmen.  Bodies  of  several  hundreds  of 
men  of  the  lowest  class  on  more  than  one  occasion  came 
into  collision.  Several  lives  were  lost.  A  reign  of 
terror  prevailed  in  large  districts  of  Ulster,  and  it  led  to 
a  new  enrolment  of  Protestant  Volunteers  to  maintain 
the  peace." 

"  The  disturbances  rose  and  fell  during  several  years. 
In  1791  and  1792  they  broke  out  in  a  much  larger  scale 
in  the  Counties  of  Tyrone,  Down,  Louth,  Mcath,  Cavan, 
and  Monaghan.  There  were  frequent  contests  of  large 
bodies  of  armed  men — numerous  outrages — rumours  of 

*History   of  Ireland,   vol.    ii.,    p.    510. 
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intended  massacres  of  Catholics  by  Presbyterians,  and 
Presbyterians  by  Catholics.  .  .  .  Louth  and  Meath 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  '  utter  social  anarchy.'  " 

"  Disturbances  broke  out  in  1792  in  a  part  of  the 
county  adjoining  Cavan,  where  there  were  large  settle- 
ments of  Presbyterians,  between  whom  and  the  Catho- 
lics there  had  long  subsisted  a  traditional  animosity. 
At  first  the  Catholics  plundered  the  Protestants  of  their 
arms  with  impunity,  but  soon  a  large  body  of  well-armed 
Presbyterians,  or  as  they  were  commonly  called, 
'  Scotch,'  came  from  the  County  of  Cavan,  accompanied 
by  some  resident  gentry,  and  turned  the  scale.  There 
were  pitched  battles  in  broad  daylight  ;  soldiers  were 
called  out,  and  many  persons  were  shot."* 

The  great  extension  of  the  Defender  movement  through 
Ireland  led  to  numerous  collisions  between  the  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  finally,  on  21st  September,  1795, 
they  culminated  in  a  conflict  in  the  County  Armagh, 
known  as  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  defeated.  Upon  the  same  evening  the  Orange 
Society  was  founded. 

"  It  was  at  first  a  League  of  Mutual  Defence,  binding 
its  members  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  also  the  Protestant  Constitution.  No 
Catholic  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Society."! 

"  The  Defender  movement  is  extremely  important  in 
Irish  history,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  mainly  through 
this  channel  that  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  Roman 
Catholics  passed  into  the  ranks  of  disaffection.  It  was 
ultimately  connected  with  and  absorbed  in  the  United 
Irish  movement,  and  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  Catholic 
elements  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  The  parallel  between 
what  was  then  taking  place  in  Ireland,  and  what  we  have 
ourselves  witnessed  is  very  striking.  There  were  two 
movements,  which  were  at  first  completely  distinct. 
One  was  purely  political,  and  was  directed  by  educated 
men,  influenced  by  political  theories,  and  aiming  at 
political  ends.  The  other  was  a  popular  movement 
which  speedily  became  agrarian,  and  was  to  a  great 
extent  directed  against  the  owners  of  property.  These 
two  movements  at  last  combined,  and  the  result  was 
the  most  bloody  rebellion  in  Irish  history."! 

Michael  Davitt,  in  his  Fall  of  Feudalism,  traces  the  con- 

*Lecky,   History  of  Ireland,   vol.    vii.,    212.  fibid.,  p.    426. 

JLecky,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  221. 
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nection  between  the  Defenders,  the  Ribbon  Societies,  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  thus*  : — 

"  The  Ribbon  organisation,  which  came  into  promin- 
ence at  the  later  stages  of  the  anti-tithe  movement,  was 
founded  in  Ulster,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  Defenders. 
It  became  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Irish  Secret 
Societies  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
exercised  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  subse- 
quent upbuilding  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  It 
absorbed  almost  all  the  existing  agrarian  bodies  after 
1830,  Whiteboyism  being  largely  transformed  into  the 
better  organised  and  more  widespread  Ribbon  combina- 
tion. It  was  as  exclusive  in  all  religious  constitution  as 
Orangeism,  and  admitted  no  members  to  its  ranks 
who  were  not  Catholics.  The  original  object  was  more 
protective  than  aggressive,  and  had  anti-Orangeism 
rather  than  anti-landlordism  as  its  guiding  spirit  and 
purpose.  The  part  which  the  Society  played,  however, 
in  the  war  against  tithes  and  in  the  Repeal  gatherings  of 
the  forties,  broadened  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  and  in 
a  few  years'  time  united  the  agrarian  plans  of  the 
Whiteboys  to  the  pro-Catholic  programme  of  its 
Defender  organisers.  It  was  an  oath-bound  Society, 
with  signs  and  passwords,  and  as  such  was  denounced 
by  all  the  pioneers  of  the  Catholic  Church  down  to 
recent  years.  This  did  not  materially  arrest  its  rapid 
spread  through  Ulster,  and  in  counties  stretching  from 
Louth  westward  through  Westmeath  and  Longford  to 
the  Northern  Counties  of  Connaught.  It  had  no  very 
strong  hold  at  any  time  on  the  more  Southern  Counties 
of  Ireland." 

"  The  Ribbonmen  carried  their  organisation  with  them 
when  in  the  great  emigration  which  followed  the  famine 
years,  they  went  with  millions  of  their  race  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada.  The  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  now  perhaps  the  most  powerful  pro-Celtic 
organisation  in  the  world,  was  the  Transatlantic  off- 
spring of  the  Ribbonism  of  Ireland." 

Davitt  then  states  that  the  American  Society 

"  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  secret  or  oath-bound  organisa- 
tion, and  has  become  mainly  a  benevolent  Society.  The 
membership  is  strictly  confined  to  Catholics,  in  accord 
with  the  original   aim   of  the   parent   (Defender)   body. 


*The  Fall  of  Feudalism,  p.  42.  Davitt  acknowledged  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Special  Commission,  July  3,  1889,  that  ho  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 
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No  body  of  Irish-American  citizens  rendered  more  loyal 
or  more  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  Land  Leag'ue  move- 
ment and  to  Mr.  Parnell's  Parliamentary  party  than  the 
divisions  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in 
America." 

"  James  Stephens  (the  Fenian  Leader)  found  the 
Ribbon  lodges  one  of  the  best  recruiting  grounds  for  his 
democratic  revolutionary  brotherhood.  His  Fenian 
movement  largely  absorbed  the  younger  members  of  the 
pro-agrarian  Society." 

After  the  seeming  collapse  of  Fenianism  in  1867-70 

"  Ribbonism  manifested  great  activity  in  Westmeath, 
Longford,  and  the  adjacent  counties  in  fighting  the  old 
Whiteboy  cause  against  landlordism,  and  compelled  the 
Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  (the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire) to  pass  the  Westmeath  Act  to  cope  with  the  social 
insurrectionary  activity  of  the  Ribbon  organisation  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  counties." 

"  The  '  Molly  Maguires,'  largely  confined  to  Cavan, 
Leitrim,  and  Armagh,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  grew 
out  of  and  became  a  rival  body  to  the  Ribbon  Society. 
They  committed  many  outrages  of  a  shocking  character, 
which  were  unjustly  fathered  upon  the  larger  Society."* 

The  preamble  of  the  Westmeath  Act  of  1871,  34  Vic, 
eh.  25,  puts  a  sinister  legislative  gloss  upon  Mr.  Davitt's 
views  of  the  merits  of  the  "  larger  Society."  It  runs  as 
follows  : — 

"  Whereas  an  unlawful  Society,  combination,  and 
confederacy  of  a  secret  nature,  generally  known  as  the 
Ribbon  Society,  at  present  exists  within  the  County 
of  Westmeath  and  certain  adjoining  portions  of  the 
County  of  Meath,  and  of  the  King's  County. 

"  And  whereas  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  said 
Society,  murder  and  other  crimes  of  the  most  serious 
nature  have  been  perpetrated  within  the  districts  above 
referred  to,  and  by  reason  partly  of  sympathy  with  the 
perpetrators  of  such  crimes,  and  still  more  by  the  terror 

*"  The  Molly  Maguires  "  were  so  called  from  the  name  of  a  woman 
who  kept  a  shebeen  shop,  in  which  the  original  members  organised  their 
outrages.  (See  Wm.  O'Brien,  An  Olive  Branch  in  Ireland,  p.  418.)  "The 
Molly  Maguires  "  were  very  active  long  before  the  sixties.  (See  the 
description  of  their  "inexorable  code,"  in  1845,  in  Disraeli's  Life  of 
Bentinck,  p.   125. 
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created  by  the  action  of  the  said  Society,  the  existing 
laws  have  been  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  due  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  in  the  districts  aforesaid. 
And  whereas  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  further  and 
other  provisions  be  made  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  within  the  said  districts." 

The  Statute  enacted  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  pro- 
claim districts,  suspend  habeas  corpus,  and  commit  to  prison 
every  person  who  should  be  reasonably  suspected  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Ribbon  Society,  or  of  directly  or  indirectly 
maintaining  correspondence  or  intercourse  with  it,  or  aiding 
or  abetting  or  supporting  by  contribution  of  money,  it  or 
any  of  its  lodges  or  branches,  or  of  being  a  party  or 
accessory  to  any  of  the  crimes  committed  under  its  direction 
or  influence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  at  present  of  the  American 
Branch  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  as  a  benevolent 
society,  another  side  of  the  American  Association  has  left 
quite  as  terrible  a  record  of  crime  in  the  United  States  as 
ever  stained  the  career  of  Ribbonism  in  Ireland.  Linked  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  Ribbon  organisation,  the  "  Molly 
Maguires  "  as  a  branch  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
were  leagued  together  in  the  coal  mining  districts  of 
Pennsylvania  in  a  secret  organisation  under  the  direction  of 
a  Board  known  as  the  Board  of  Erin.  They  had  their  secret 
signs  and  passwords,  and  the  reign  of  outrage  and  terror 
which  prevailed  in  the  coal  regions  is  described  by  Lecky. 
Mr.  Davitt  passes  by  this  episode  in  their  history. 

"  No  one  who  knows  the  class  of  men  who  are  wire- 
pullers in  the  different  American  factions  will  expect 
their  nominees  on  the  bench  to  be  distinguished  either 
for  impartiality  or  integrity.  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  organised  crime  in  modern  history 
is  furnished  by  the  Molly  Maguires  of  Pennsylvania — 
an  Irish  conspiracy  which,  with  short  intervals,  main- 
tained a  reign  of  terror  between  1863  and  1875  '"  ^^^ 
Anthracite  coalfields  of  that  State.  The  innumerable 
murders  they  committed  with  impunity,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  daring  of  the  Irish  detective  who 
succeeded  in  penetrating  into  their  councils,  and  at  last 
bringing  them  to  justice,  form  a  story  of  most  dramatic 
interest  :  but  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  connected 
with  them  is  the  political  influence  they  appear  to  have 
obtained.  They  controlled  township  affairs  in  several 
districts  ;  they  applied  to  their  own  purposes  large  public 
funds  ;  they  had  great  influence  in  the  management  of 
the  counties  ;  they  were  courted  by  both  political  parties  ; 
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and  they  only  failed  by  a  few  hundred  votes  in  placing; 
one  of  their  body  on  the  judicial  bench."* 

Mr.  Davitt,  writing  in  1904,  stated  : — 

"  In  recent  years  the  Ribbon  Societies  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  new  develop- 
ment across  the  Atlantic,  and  have  ceased  to  be  both 
secret  and  oath-bound,  save  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  and  Oddfellows  still  adhere 
to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  '  mystery.' 
The  name  '  Hibernian  '  is  now  substituted  for  the  old 
illegal  Ribbon  calling  of  these  Catholic  and  once 
agrarian  societies,  and  they  exist  mainly  as  rival  bodies 
to  the  Orange  lodges  in  the  spirit  of  the  Defenders  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

"  The  best  friends  of  the  Land  League  in  the  American 
cities  were  the  members  of  the  existing  Irish-American 
organisations,  like  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians." 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  even  if  things  had 
remained  as  they  were  when  Mr.  Davitt  wrote,  there  was 
every  element  already  existing  for  a  renewal  of  the  sectarian 
civil  war  of  the  eighteenth  century  should  the  control 
of  the  Irish  executive  be  withdrawn  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  But  since  1904  things  have  speeded  on.  The 
political  activities  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  have 
rapidly  developed,  and  its  subsequent  history  may  be  best 
described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wm.   O'Brien,  M.P.f 

"  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  triumph  of  the  '  Anti- 
Conciliationists  '  (i.e.,  Mr.  Dillon's  followers)  in  the 
winter  of  1903  was  the  gradual  disappearance  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  the  United  Irish  League  except  in 
one  or  two  counties  on  the  West.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dillon 
turned  for  a  platform  and  an  audience  to  an  organisation 
calling  itself  the  '  Board  of  Erin  '  wing  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  which  had  established  itself 
extensively  among  the  Catholic  labouring  classes  of  the 
Ulster  towns  and  villages.  The  '  Board  of  Erin  '  was 
a  mock  modern  survival  of  a  secret  society  with  a 
lengthy   and    blood-stained    history.     The    Defenders    in 

*Lecky,    Democracy   and  Liberty,   vol.    i.,  p.   61.        See   Dewees,    The 

Molly  Maoiiires ;  Pinkerton,  The  Molly  Maguires  and  The  Detectives. 
See  also  the  remarkable  book,  The  Unknown  Poiver  Behind  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party  (Swan,  Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  1907),  which  traces  the 
history  of  Ribbonisin  to  the  present  day,  and  which  was  the  first  work 
to  deal  with  the  recent  political  developments  in  Ireland  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  and  "  The  Molly  Maguires." 

+Wm.   O'Brien,  An   Olive  Branch  in  Ireland,   p.   418. 
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Ireland    got    lost    in    the    confused    current    of    agrarian 
turmoil,  and  from  a  Ribbon  Society  eventually  developed 
into   a    sort   of   Catholic    Freemasonry     ....     and 
probably    after   the    example    of   the    French    Marianne, 
became   knou  n  to  one  another,    and  the   public,    as  the- 
Molly     Maguires.       In     America    on    the    contrary,  the 
Defenders  developed  into  a  great  religious  and  benevo- 
lent association,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  which 
is    now    the    greatest    Catholic    Benefit    Society    in    the 
United  States,  and  has  many  great  works  of  piety  and 
philanthropy  to  its  credit.      .      .      .     The  Board  of  Erin, 
which  now  became  the  principal  fortress  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
strength    in    Ireland,    was   a    secessionist   offshoot   from 
the   great   American    Order,    and    is   at   this    moment   in 
active   revolt   against   the   decrees   of   the   vast   majority 
of    the    genuine    Ancient    Order    of    Hibernians.        It    is 
another   of    its    singularities    that    while    nobody    but    a 
Catholic  can  be  admitted  to  its  ranks,  some  of  its  social 
and  clandestine  aspects  are  of  such  an  order  as  to  have 
in    most    places    attracted    the    public    condemnation    of 
the  Catholic  Episcopacy." 

The  Order,  has,  however,  now  received  recognition  from 
the  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
as  recently  as  December,  1910,  the  Scottish  Hierarchy  has 
removed  the  ban  which  it  had  previously  imposed  on  the 
Order,  and  the  organisation  is  making  rapid  progress 
among  the  Irish  in  Glasgow,  Lanarkshire,  and  Renfrewshire. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  elections  in  Munster  the 
Redmondite  cry  was,  "  Up  with  the  Mollies."  Mr.  O'Brien 
thus  describes  the  meaning  of  this  cry  : — 

"  '  Up  with  the  mollies,'  meant  up  with  midnight 
politics  of  shebeen  houses  and  murder  clubs.  It  meant 
to  treat  a  million  of  their  Protestant  fellow  countrymen 
as  irreconcilable  enemies  by  digging  an  impassable 
chasm  between  them.  It  meant  acting  on  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Dillon,  that  their  hereditary  enemies 
were  now  the  under  dog.  It  meant  that  one-fourth  of 
their  countrymen  were  to  be  treated  not  to  a  policy  of 
reconciliation,  but  of  retaliation.  It  meant  in  plain 
English  boycotting  them,  persecuting  them,  making 
their  lives  intolerable  for  them  in  their  native  land,  and 
making  intolerable  also  the  lives  of  such  Irish  National- 
ists as  dared  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  peace  for  them,  of 
toleration,  of  forgiveness  for  the  past,  of  co-operation 
for  the  future."* 


^Freeman's   Journal,    7th   January,    191 1. 
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A  Nationalist  journal,  styled  the  Cork  Accent,  intended  to 
express  the  views  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  his  supporters 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  began  publication  in  Cork  on  the 
ist  January,  1910.  In  stating  the  mission  of  the  journal, 
the  Editor  wrote  : — "  Ireland  is  passing  through  a  grave 
crisis.  She  is  being  plundered  by  the  Radical  Government 
and  gagged  by  the  '  Molly  Maguires  '  (Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians).  ■  .  .  .  Under  the  rule  of  the  '  Molly  Maguires  ' 
no  Protestant  could  be  admitted  into  the  National  movement, 
be  a  member  of  a  public  board,  or  be  a  public  contractor, 
obtain  a  position  in  the  gift  of  a  public  body,  or  even  get 
the  Catholics'  custom  in  his  shop,  and  that  section  would 
either  be  starved  out  of  existence  or  out  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien's  paper,  the  Cork  Free  Press,  13th 
September,  1910,  writes  thus  : — 

"  The  most  significant  feature  of  Mr.  Dillon's  speech 
(at  Limerick,  nth  September,  1910),  was  his  open 
championship  of  the  Molly  Maguires.  Mr.  Dillon  in- 
dulged in  the  usual  rubbish  about  a  Ribbon  Society, 
which  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  '  having  pro- 
tected the  Faith  of  our  Fatherland.'  He  now  wants 
that  the  name  of  an  organisation  steeped  in  crime  and 
outrage  throughout  its  whole  history  should  be  inscribed 
as  a  term  of  honour  in  the  National  banner.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  he  wants  to  convert  the  National 
movement  into  an  avowedly  secret  and  sectarian  one. 
We  tell  Mr.  Dillon,  in  his  own  words,  that  no  more 
*  infamous  treachery  '  could  be  perpetrated  against  the 
cause  of  Irish  Nationality  than  to  prostitute  it  to  the 
design  of  making  Molly  Maguireism  dominant  in  Irish 
politics.  This  detestable  secret  society  may  suit  Mr. 
Dillon's  purposes,  as  it  provides  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing out  the  outrages  on  public  liberty  which  took  place 
at    Crossmolina    and    Dundalk.  But    he   has    himself 

confessed  that  its  supremacy  in  Ireland  would  make 
Home  Rule  impossible  except  by  force  of  arms.  In 
order  to  maintain  his  own  evil  ascendancy,  he  is  prepared 
to  see  ruin  brought  on  the  Irish  cause,  and  to  hand  over 
the  country  to  an  intolerable  and  degrading  tyranny. 
We  venture  to  tell  Mr.  Dillon  that  this  open  treason  to 
Ireland  he  will  never  be  able  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Dillon 
described  it  as  '  an  infamous  falsehood,'  that  the  object 
of  Molly  Maguireism  is  the  extermination  of  the 
Protestant  community  in  Ireland.  We  repeat  that  it 
is  nothing  but  the  simple  truth.  The  fundamental  object 
of  the  Hibernian  Society  is  to  give  a  preference  to  its 
own  members  first  and  Catholics  afterwards  as  against 
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Protestants  on  all  occasions.  Whether  it  is  a  question 
•f  custom,  office,  public  contracts,  or  positions  on  public 
Boards  Molly  Maguires  are  pledged  always  to  support 
a.  Catholic  as  against  a  Protestant.  If  Protestants  are 
to  be  robbed  of  their  business,  if  they  are  to  be  deprived 
of  public  contracts,  if  they  are  shut  out  of  every  office 
of  honour  or  emolument,  what  is  this  but  extermination  ? 
This  is  Molly  Maguireism  naked  and  unashamed,  and  all 
the  strong  language  Mr.  Dillon  can  master  will  not  alter 
the  fact.  The  domination  of  such  a  society  would  make 
this  country  a  hell.  It  would  light  the  flames  of  civil 
war  in  our  midst,  and  blight  every  hope  of  its  future 
prosperity." 

Irish  Unionists  knowing  the  history  of  their  country,  and 
knowing  too  the  dangerous  currents  that  run  beneath  the 
surface  of  Irish  politics  and  the  continuity  of  the  aims  of  the 
varied  secret  organisations  that  have  controlled  from  period 
to  period,  and  still  control  the  action  of  National  leaders, 
feel  that  if  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  and  Irish  Executive  is 
now  set  up  in  Ireland,  however  nominally  "  subordinate,"  it 
may  be  to  the  British  Parliament,  they  may,  in  the  words  of 
Disraeli — "  Just  as  well  have  Captain  Rock  established  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  a  Whiteboy  for 
Chief  Secretary,  and  Molly  Maguire  installed  at  Whitehall 
with  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department."* 


THE  FINANCE  OF  HOME   RULE. 

Mr.  J.  Redmond,  in  his  article,  "  What  Ireland  Wants, "t 
has  formulated  his  Home  Rule  demand.  He  says  : — "  We 
want  an  Irish  Parliament  with  an  executive  responsible  to 
it  .  .  .  charged  with  the  management  of  purely  Irish 
affairs  (land,  education,  local  government,  transit,  labour, 
industries,  taxation  for  local  purposes,  law  and  justice, 
police,  etc.),  leaving  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which 
Ireland  would  be  represented,  but  in  smaller  numbers,  the 
management,  just  as  present,  of  all  Imperial  affair.s — Army, 
Navy,  foreign  relations,  Customs,  Imperial  taxation,  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Crown,  the  Colonies,  and  other  questions 
which  are  Imperial  in  their  nature." 

The  financial  position  of  Ireland  under  this  scheme  is  of 
vast  practical  importance  to  all  Irishmen.  Let  us  see  how 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  to  frame 
a  Budget  under  these  conditions. 

*Disrael!,    Life   of   Beniinck,   p.    170. 
■^McClure's  Magazine,  Oct.,  1910.     See  also  What  We  Mean  by  Home 
JiuU—T.P.'s  Magazine,   Feb.,    191 1. 
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It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Redmond  contemplates,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  intended  in  his  Home  Rule  Bills,  that  Ireland 
should  contribute  her  quota  to  Imperial  taxation — National 
Debt,  Army  and  Navy,  and  Civil  List — but,  putting  this 
aside,  let  us  see  what  the  Irish  Exchequer  must  provide  for 
mere  local  Irish  expenditure  under  the  headings  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Redmond.  The  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  taken  from  the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  20th 
July,  1910.     [H.C.  233.]. 

The  total  revenue  raised  in  Ireland  (tax  and  non-tax)  for 
the  financial  year  1909-10  was  ;^9,846,ooo ;  and,  as  corrected, 
for  actual  contribution  was  ;^8,355,ooo.  The  latter  figure 
represents  the  amount,  after  taking-  into  account  duties  paid 
on  articles  consumed  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  certain  other  adjustments. 

From  the  Irish  Revenue  of  ;^8,355,ooo  must  be  deducted 
;^2»755,ooo,  the  amount  contributed  from  Irish  Customs, 
which  Mr.  Redmond  leaves  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
There  remains  ;^5,6oo,ooo  as  the  amount  of  revenue  the 
Irish  Chancellor  will  have  for  the  financial  needs  of  "  purely 
Irish  affairs,"  to  be  managed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  under 
Redmond  Home  Rule. 

We  may  add,  however,  possibly  p^i, 000,000,  or 
;^i,200,ooo,  for  revenue  uncollected  owing  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Budget  in  1910 — and  possibly  assume  ;i<!"9, 500,000  as 
the  probable  Irish  Revenue.  If  we  deduct  the  ;^2,755,ooo 
Customs,  ;,^6,745,ooo  is  available  Irish  Revenue  under  Home 
Rule. 

Take    the    several    items    of    present     expenditure,     and 
calculate  the  results  which  will  face  us  in  the  future  : — 
"  Land." — The  actual  expenditure  of  administer- 
ing  the   Land   Commission   is   ;;^286,ooo — to 
which  must  be  added  ^"2 1,000  for  Valuation, 

and  ;!<i"89,ooo  Ordnance  Survey  ;!6^39o,ooo 

"Education." — National    Board,'  Colleges    and 

Universities,  and  National  Gallery   1,659,500 

"  Local  Government.  " — Exchequer  contribution 
in  aid  of  rates,  etc.,  under  Land  Act,  1891, 
^"■40,000  ;  agricultural  grant,  under  Local 
Government  Act,  1898,  ;2728,ooo;  other  local 
grants,  ;!^79,ooo  ;  and  out  of  licence  duties, 
;^2i2,5oo;   out  of   Excise,   ;^89,5oo  ;   out  of 

estate  duties,  ;^282,ooo    i .442,500 

State  contribution   for   Government   buildings,    in 

lieu   of   rates 59, 000 

"Transit." — This  item  possibly  anticipates  the 
nationalisation  of  Irish  railways.      Tbe  future 
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price  of  the  guaranteed  stock,  which  will 
have  to  be  issued  for  this  operation,  is  too 
speculative  to  calculate  upon,  but,  leaving  all 
this  aside,  there  is  an  existing  Exchequer 
contribution  in  aid  of  rates  of  ;^6o,ooo  for 
Irish   railways     ;^6o,ooo 

Labour." — This  will  have  to  include  the  cost 
of  Labour  Exchanges,  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment (_;^9,ooo  in  1909-10),  etc.  Under  this 
heading  may  be  grouped  Old  Age  Pensions, 
;^2,342.ooo  ;  to  which  must  be  added 
probably  about  ;^250,ooo  additional  as  the 
pauper  disqualification  is  removed   2,592,000 

Industries." — Public  Works,  ;!^204,ooo;  Build- 
ings, ;^"264,ooo  ;  Department  of  Agriculture, 
etc.,  ;^264,ooo  ;  Development  Grant,  ^187,000 
(now  diverted  for  Land   Purchase)    655,000 

Law  and  Justice." — On  Consolidated  Fund — 
Judges',  etc.,  salaries,  ;^io9,5oo.  Voted — 
Prosecutions,  etc.,  ;^63,5oo  ;  Legal  Depart- 
ments and  County  Court  Offices,  ;^2 14,000  ; 
Prisons,  p<i"iii,5oo;  Industrial  Schools  and 
Reformatories,    ;^io9,ooo  ;   Criminal   Lunatic 

Asylum,  ;^7,ooo     614,500 

' '  Police.  ' ' — Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  ;,<^96,ooo  ; 

Constabulary,    ;^i, 35 1,000      1,447,000 

Expenditure  on  above  items    ;^8,9i9,500 

Irish  revenue  available     6,745,000 

Deficit ;^2 , 1 74, 500 

To  the  expenditure  mentioned  under  Mr. 
Redmond's  items  must  be  added  expenditure 
on  Excise  and  Inland  Revenue  collection, 
;^i35,ooo*    and    on    Post    Office    services, 

£i  ,365>ooo      ;^i  ,500,000 

Also  on  Local  Government  Board,  ;i^67,ooo  ; 
Board  of  Works,  ;^42,ooo ;  Registrar- 
General's  Office,  _;^i2,ooo  ;  Public  Record 
Office,  ;^6,5oo  ;  charitable  donations,  etc., 
£2 ,  000     1 29 ,  500 

;^i,629,500 
Leaving  an  annual  deficit  of  _;^3,8o4,ooo. 

*The   total    expenditure   on   Customs   and    Excise   and    Inland    Rcvpnue 
■Collection,  Ireland,  was  ;^27o,ooo.       Assuming  Customs  are  to  be  left  to 
the    Imperial    Exchequer,    ;^i35,ooo    is   charged    against    Irish    Revenue 
instead  of  ;;^27o,ooo. 
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We  often  hear  there  will  be  great  economies  under  Home 
Rule.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  abroad  that  Ireland  can 
be  financed  out  of  judges'  salaries  and  police  reductions  ; 
but  even  under  Home  Rule  it  is  possible  that  Ulster 
turbulence  must  be  kept  in  hand.  However,  let  us  assume 
that  we  have  no  "  law  and  justice  "  and  no  "  police  "  or 
prisons,  industrial  schools,  and  reformatories.  These  items 
only  amount  altogether  to  ;^2, 06 1,500,  and  there  still  would 
be  the  awkward  deficit  of  ;^i,842,5go  to  meet  out  of  the 
Irish  revenue.  This  leaves  out  of  account  all  expenditure 
on  the  Viceregal  establishment,  and  assumes  that  the  Irish 
Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of  his  Cabinet  will  give 
their  services  absolutely  gratuitously  to  their  country,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  payment  of  members  ;  and  yet  the 
position  of  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be 
embarrassing  in  the  extreme. 

Looking  at  Irish  expenditure  of  to-day,  it  is  evident  that 
the  large  items  are  now  Old  Age  Pensions,  Education, 
Contribution  to  Local  Rates,  Land  Commission,  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Development.  The  Irish  people  will  be 
infuriated  if  these  are  reduced.  They  will  be  more  infuriated 
if  their  taxation  is  increased  to  keep  them  up.  The  Irish 
"  People's  Budget  "  of  the  future  will,  indeed,  be  a  puzzle. 
The  income  tax  will  not  save  the  situation — there  are  few 
incomes  to  super-tax.  As  we  are  not  to  be  at  liberty,  under 
Mr.  Redmond's  Home  Rule,  to  impose  Custom  duties,  only 
the  Land  and  Licences  Remain,  and  the  whips  of  Lloyd 
George  will  be  nothing  to  the  scorpions  of  Redmond,  when- 
ever, in  the  halcyon  days  of  no  police  and  no  judges,  a  deficit 
of  at  least  ^3,804,000  must  be  met  with  a  revenue  of 
^6,745,000. 

Further,  we  must  assume  that  Mr.  Redmond's  negotiations 
with  the  Ministers  and  the  British  Treasury,  when  they  sit 
down  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  will  be 
so  successful  that  he  will  manage  to  get  Ireland  off  all 
contribution  to  the  Civil  List,  Army,  Navy,  National  Debt, 
and  Sinking  Fund,  and  all  other  Imperial  services,  in 
exchange  for  ;^2,755,ooo  of  Irish  Customs  and  the  control 
by  England  of  Irish  trade. 

Under  the  Union  Ireland  claims  a  constitutional  right  to 
common  expenditure  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  to 
exceptional  favour  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  having  regard 
to  her  relative  ability  to  bear  taxation.  The  whole  of 
Ireland's  case,  under  the  Financial  Relations  Report,  turns 
upon  her  rights  under  the  Act  of  Union,  Home  Rule  would 
repeal  the  financial  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Union  and  the 
Amalgamation  of  Exchequers'  Act.  Ireland,  then,  would 
have  to  pay  for  all  local  expenditure  out  of  her  own  resources. 
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Her  Customs  duties  are  to  be  handed  over  by  Mr.  Redmond 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  She  would  then  have  a  possible 
revenue  of  ;^6,745,ooo,  which  would  not  finance  even 
Education,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Development,  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  Contribution  to  Local  Rates,  and  Old 
Age  Pensions — to  say  nothing  of  all  other  expenditure.  This 
is  Bankruptcv. 

But  Mr.  T.  M.  Kettle,  ex-M.P.,  Professor  of  National 
Economics  in  the  National  University  of  Ireland,  in  his 
special  article  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  i6th  January,  igii,  takes 
up  a  different  attitude  to  Mr.  Redmond.  He  insists  on  no 
Imperial  contribution  from  Ireland.  He  admits  that  more 
money  is  now  spent  in  Ireland  than  is  raised  there,  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solvency  of  Ireland  under 
Home  Rule  would  depend  not  only  upon  "a  drastic  scheme  of 
retrenchment  during  a  transition  period  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  ";  but  also  upon  the  following  conditions  : — 

"  I.  On  the  findings  of  the  Childers  Commission  an 
amount  ranging  between  ;^20o,ooo,ooo  and 
;^4oo, 000,000  has  been  extorted  from  Ireland  in 
over-taxation.  According  to  the  White  Papers 
Great  Britain  is  now  losing  about  ;^2, 000,000  a 
year  on  the  government  of  Ireland.  Justice 
counselling  restitution,  and  prudence  counselling 
the  buying  out  of  such  a  heavy  annual  loss,  will 
both  be  satisfied  by  a  grant  to  assist  Ireland  in 
setting  up  house  for  herself.  We  expect  to  see 
at  the  head  of  the  wedding  (?  divorce)  presents, 
'  Great  Britain,  a  cheque.' 

2.  In  the  degree  in  which  Great  Britain  is  generous 
in  appropriating  the  cost  of  Police  and  Pensions 
between  Imperial  and  Irish  funds  for  the  initial 
period,  in  that  degree  will  Great  Britain  be  wise. 

3.  Land  purchase  finance  offers  no  difficulty.  The 
security   behind    Land    Stock    will,    under    Home 

Rule,  be  the  whole  soil  and  the  whole  revenue  of 
Ireland.  At  present  it  is  only  the  soil  and  certain 
grants-in-aid. 

"  4.  No  *  Imperial  contribution  '  can  be  expected  from 
Ireland  until  her  economies  fructify. 

"  5.  It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  our  modern  drift 
of  political  thought  will  involve  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  taxation  under  Home  Rule.  If  that  is 
regarded  as  an  objection  one  can  but  retort  that 
such  an  increase  is  certain  under  the  Union." 

In  his  article  Mr.   Kettle  says  the  reason   Ireland  cannot 
pay  her  way  under  Home  Rule  "  has  been  foreseen,  foretold, 
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and  fore-explained  by  the  Nationalists.  Some  countries 
achieve  extravagance  ;  Ireland  has  had  it  thrust  up>on  her." 
Let  us  examine  some  of  these  "  extravagances  "  that  have 
been  thus  "  thrust  upon  "  Ireland.  If  we  compare  the 
return  for  the  year  1894  on  which  the  Financial  Relations 
Committee  based  its  report  with  the  returns  for  1909  we  can 
see  at  a  glance  why  it  is  that  Ireland  is  now  receiving  much 
more  from  the  Imperial  purse  than  she  was  then  receiving. 

1894 


Rates    on    Govern- 
ment Buildings... 


£ 
30,000 


Land   Commission..       61,000 


Public   Education...  1,121,000 


Agricultural  Grant  — 


In     lieu 
Grants 


of 


Local     121,000 
(for  pauper 
lunatics) 
Equivalent  of  Locaf 
Taxation  Licence 
Duties      collected 
in  Ireland 
In  Relief  of  Rates, 
etc. ,     under     the 
rinance  Act,  1897 


1909. 

^  REMARKS. 

59,000  There  are  now 
more  Government 
buildings,  and 
therefore  a  larger 
grant  in  lieu  of 
rates. 

286,000  The  great  Land 
Purchase  opera- 
tions require  a 
larger  staff  and 
more  expenditure. 
1,659,000  This  increase  of 
;^538, 000,  though 
it  may  be  an 
"  extravagance," 
is  not  nearly  great 
enough  for  edu- 
cational require- 
ments in  Ireland. 

728,000  This  was  thrust 
on  Ireland  "  to 
finance  the  Local 
Government  Act, 
1898,  on  the  una- 
nimous demand  of 
the  Irish  members 
of  all  parties." 
79,000 


212,500  These      are      Ex 
chequer 
which  relieve 
rates. 

383,000 


grants 
the 
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Department  of  Ag-         —  264,000  This  is  an   extra- 

riculture  and  In-  vagance      thrust 

dustries  ...  upon    Ireland    in 

consequence      of 
the  report  of  the 
Recess    Commit- 
tee. 
Old  Age  Pensions  —  2,842,000 

;^i,333»ooo  ;^6,oi2,50o 

showing  an  increase  of  ;^4,679,5oo  expenditure  upon  Irish 
education,  Irish  local  rates,  Irish  administration  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts,  Irish  agricultural  grants,  and  Irish  old  age 
pensions.  These  are  some  of  the  "  extravagances  "  that 
Ireland  has  had  thrust  upon  her,  for  which  Professor  Kettle, 
on  behalf  of  the  Nationalists,  apparently  repudiates  all 
responsibility,  and  which  must  be  "  drastically  reduced," 
apparently  under  Home  Rule  if  Irish  revenue  is  to  meet  Irish 
expenditure  under  modern  conditions. 

The  following  are  the  full  figures  regarding  the  Irish 
expenditure,  taken  from  the  estimates  for  the  current  year. 
For  sake  of  convenience  round  figures  are  used  : — 

Old  age  pensions  (1909-10)  ^^^2, 342, 000 

National  education     1,656,000 

Local  Taxation   account   (1909-10)    1,442,500 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary     1,385,000 

Postal  expenses  (1009-10)   1,365,000 

Department  of  Agriculture  416,000 

Land  Commission      455,000 

Supreme  Court  and  other  legal  departments   109,000 

County  Court  officers  110,000 

Local   Government    Board    102,000 

Irish   Prisons   111,000 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  96,000 

Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  112,000 

Public  works  and  buildings     259,000 

Railways           87,000 

Irish  development  grant   191,500 

Universities   and   Colleges    168,000 

Chief  Secretary's  office     30,000 

Lord    Lieutenant's    household      30,000 

Customs  and  Excise  (1909-10)   270,000 

Charitable    donations     2,700 

Public   Record    Office    7,000 

Board  of  Works    44,000 

Registrar-General       13,000 
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Valuation  Office      ;^24,8oo 

Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  7, 400 

Law  charges  and  criminal  prosecutions  65,000 

Hospitals  and  Charities   16,900 

Superannuation  and  allowances   20,000 

;^io,937,8oo 

There  are  a  few  smaller  sums  not  included,  and  there  are 
other  charges  so  mixed  up  with  English  accounts  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  them.  The  sums  voted  for  Ireland  in 
1910-11  show  an  increase  over  1909-10  of  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling,  so  that  the  total  for  the  year  is  well  over 
eleven  millions.       (See  the  Standard,  ist  February,  191 1.) 

As  to  the  Land  Commission  expenditure,  even  if  every- 
thing goes  smoothly  ' '  it  must  increase  considerably  for  some 
years  to  come,"  as  Mr.  Kettle  admits.  But  suppose  things 
do  not  go  smoothly,  then  comes  in  a  very  serious  outlook. 
Suppose  we  have,  under  Home  Rule,  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  Mr.  Birrell's  "  Cattle  Drivers'  Bill,"  as  Mr.  Kettle  termed 
it,  of  1909  again  restored,  and  prices  fixed  compulsorily  on 
the  prairie  value  basis  ;  then  the  men  who  have  bought  at 
recent  prices  will  demand  reduction  of  their  annuities  com- 
mensurate with  those  of  the  new  dispensation  ;  then  the 
;^ic)o,ooo,ooo  Guaranteed  Land  Stock  will  be  imperilled,  and 
the  Imperial  creditor  will  step  in,  and  Mr.  Kettle's  apothegm. 
Land  Purchase  finance  offers  no  difficulty,"  will  be  found 
vapid.  He  says  "the  security  behind  Land  Stock  will,  under 
Home  Rule,  be  the  whole  soil  and  whole  revenue  of  Ireland  ; 
at  present  it  is  only  the  soil  and  certain  grants  in  aid."  This 
apparently  means  that  the  British  Executive  can  intervene 
and  override  the  Irish  Executive  and  seize  the  revenues  of 
Ireland.  The  land  war  of  the  past  will  then  be  nothing  to 
the  land  war  of  the  future.  But  it  is  not  the  case  that  at 
present  the  guarantee  for  Land  Stock  is  only  the  soil  and 
certain  grants  in  aid.  The  real  guarantee  of  the  stock  is 
that  of  the  Imperial  Consolidated  Fund.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
finance  land  purchase  with  Imperial  Government  funds  stand- 
ing at  80,  it  will  be  impossible  to  finance  it  at  all  upon  the 
guarantee  of  an  Irish  Consolidated  Fund  standing  at — (?). 
The  land  question  must  be  settled  by  land  purchase.  Under 
Home  Rule  it  cannot  be  so  settled.* 


*See  a  criticism  in  detail  of  Professor  Kettle's  Home  Rule  Finance  by 
the  present  writer  in  the  Dublin  Daily  Express,  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Feb., 
1911. 
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POLITICAL   REPRESENTATION   ON   IRISH 

COUNTY    COUNCILS. 

Compiled  by  the  Unionist  Associations  of  Ireland. 

Offices  .  109  Grafton  Street,  Dublin  ;    Mayfair,  Arthur  Square, 

Belfast. 


Counties 

Unionist 

Nation- 
alist 

Indefi- 
nite 

Radical 

Total 
Members 

ULSTER. 

Antrim 

20 

I 

— 

4 

25 

Armagh 

21 

8 

I 

30 

Cavan 



25 

— 

— 

25 

Donegal 

5 

26 

— 

I 

32 

Down 

17           9 

— 

4 

30 

Fermanagh 

15 

12 

— 

— 

27 

Londonderry   ... 

18 

6 

— 

— 

24 

Monaghan 

3 

23 

I 

— 

27 

Tyrone 

16 

12 

— 

I 

29 

Total 

115 

122 

2 

10 

249 

Unionist 

Nationalist 

Indefinite 

MUNSTER. 
Clare 

29 

— 

29 

Cork 

54 

— 

54 

Kerry 

28 

28 

Limerick 

I 

29 

— 

30 

Tipperary  (North  Riding) 

27 

— 

27 

Tipperary  (South  Riding) 

— 

32 

32 

Waterford 

I 

26 

— 

27 

Total 

2 

225 

— 

227 

LEINSTER. 

Carlow 



25 

25 

Dublin 

4 

21 

I 

26 

Kildare 

I 

26 

I 

28 

Kilkenny 

I 

28 

— 

29 

King's    County 

I 

26 

— 

27 

Longford 

— 

23 

I 

24 

Louth 

I 

3' 

— 

32 

Meath 

2 

27 

29 

Queen's  County 

29 

— 

29 

Westmeath     ... 

I 

30 

31 

Wexford 

1 

24 

I 

26 

Wicklow 

27 

— 

27 

TotaJ 

12 

317 

4 

333 
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Counties 

Unionist 

Nationalist 

Indefinite 

Total 
Members 

CONNAUGHT. 

Galway 
Leitrim 

I 

31 
23 

— 

32 
23 

Mayo 
Roscommon 

33 
29 

— 

33 
29 

Sligo 

26 

— 

26 

Total 

I 

142 

143 

ANALYSIS. 


Province. 

Unionist 

Nation- 
alist 

Indefi- 
nite 

Radical 

Total. 

ULSTER 
MUNSTER    ... 
LEINSTER 
CONNAUGHT 

115 

2 

12 

I 

122 
225 

317 
142 

2 
4 

ID 

249 
227 

333 
143 

Total 

130 

806 

6 

10 

952 

February,  igii. 
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100,    103,    105,    106,    108, 
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and  Germans  in  America,  15 

Anglo-An^erican  Alliance  opposed 

by  American-Irish,   15,   16. 
Annuities,      tenant's      purchase, 

danger       of       repudiation 

under  Home  Rule,  38,  39, 

116 
American  Stamp  Act,  10 
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in  1775,   II,  12 
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14,   16,  40,  43,  46,  96,  99, 
100 

and  House  of  Lords,  5,  12 
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ration, 5 
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31- 
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Boer,  Pro-Boers,  27,  28 
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Brithibernia,   17 

Butt,  Isaac,  Htjme  Rule,  40,  43 

His      policy      rejected      by 

Nationalists,  41,  42,  97 


Canning,  on  Home  Rule,  31 
Civil  Service  under  Home  Rule, 

66 
Clan-na-Gael,   12,  14,  97,  99 

Manifesto,   14,    16 

Concessions,   Parnell  on,  45 
Constabulary,   under  Home  Rule 

Bills,  55,  66 

Constitution,  Australian,  84 

•  South  African,  79 

Councils  Bill,  Irish,  72 

County  Councils,  Unionist  repre- 
sentation in,  94,  108,   117 

Croke,  Archbishop,  approves 
strike  against  taxes,  38 

Crown,  of  Scotland,  19,  20 

of  Ireland,  21,  22 

Davitt,  Michael,  34,  40,  103,  106, 
108 

Declaratory  Act,  10 

Defenders,  The,   loi,   102,   107 

Departure,  New,  40,  42,  97,  98 

Derby,  Lord,  on  Home  Rule  All 
Round,  77 

Devlin,  Mr.,  M.P.,  and  Hiber- 
nians,  15,   100 

Devolution  Scheme,  24,  68,  72 

dead,  5,  73 

Devoy,  34,  41,  44,  45,  98 
f~)icey,  Professor,  59,  68 
Disraeli,  on  "  Molly  Maguires," 

104,  109 
Dynamite,  Dr.  Emmet  and  Ford, 

I'lmmct,  Dr.,  and  dynamite,   14 
l-lngland,  her  "difficulty  Ireland's 
Opportunity,"    13,   29 
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Executive  Irish,  Independent 
Irish,  meaning'  of,  9,  25,64 

none  under  Grattan's  Par- 
liament, 25 

Subordinate  Irish,    10 

under  Home  Rule  Bills,  53, 

54,  58,  64      ^ 

under  Devolution,  70 

under     Home     Rule     "  AH 

Round,"  75 

Federalism,  41,  47,  73-78 

rejected     as     treachery     to 

Irish  cause,   16,  41,  43-9^ 
Fenian  Home  Rule,  16,  40,  43,  98 

Genesis  of,  34,  40,  46,  97 

Finance,  Home  Rule,  53,  58,  66, 

109— 118 


Home  Rule  "  All  Round,"  46,  73 
means  "  Ireland  a  Nation," 

7,  24 

and  Butt,  40,  41,  43,  97 

Devoy,  Davitt,  Parnell,  34, 

40,  45,  98,  99 

dangers,  13,  17,  22,  28,  48, 

57,  65,  68,  100,  106,  107 

elements  of  conflict,  56,  57, 

58,  64,  65,  96,  100-106 

Instalments  by,  8, 14,  45,  73 

elusive  term,  43,  98,  99 

Fenian,  34,  40-46,   107 

Bill,  1886,  47,  51-59 

Bill,   1893,  6a-68. 

Manifesto,  1910,  6 

Imports  and  Exports,  Irish,  91, 92 
In  and  Out  "  Clause,  67 
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Finality  and   Home   Rule,   Clan-  Indefiniteness,  policy  of,    11,  43, 

na-Gael  on,  14,  44  44,  61,  98-99. 

Parnell  on,  7,  45,  46,  50,  99  Independent     Irish     Parliament, 


Redmond  on,  14 

Ford  on,  22 

General  Synod  00,  31,  32 


Food  Supply,  Irish,  91 

Ford,     Patrick,     Irish  -  American 

dynamite  advocate,  3,   13, 

14,  99 
French,  Invasion,  28,  49 

German-Americans,  15,   16 
Gladstone,  on  Butf's  Home  Rule, 
46 

and  Irish  Controlhng  vote, 

51 

Bill,  1886,  si-58 

Bill,  1893,  60,  68,  88 

Grattan,  Declaration     of     Irish 

Constitution,   21 

Parliament,  26 


Half-measures  impossible,  24,  31, 
72 

General     Synod     of     Irish 

Church  on,  32 


meaning  of,   24 
Invasions,  French,  28,  48 
"  Ireland  a  Nation,"  7,  8,  9 

Constitutional,  meaning  of, 9 

Ireland,  Prosperity  of,  59,  63,  91, 

92 
"  Irish    Affairs,"    impossible    to 

define,  58 
Irish  Felon,  34 

Irish-Americans     and     Germans, 
15,    16 

and  Home  Rule  Party,  40, 

46,  96,  99,   100 

Kettle,  Mr.,  on  Home  Rule  tac- 
tics, 8 

on  Home  Rule  Finance,  116 

Lalor,  J.  Fintan,  his  agrarian 
policy  yoked  to  Home 
Rule,  34,  40,  45,  98 

suggested     strike     against 

taxes  to  obtain  Independ- 
ence, 37,  40 
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Land  Purchase,  effect  on  agita- 
tion, 36 

advances,  59,  93,  115 

endangered,  36,  38,  39,  116 

Lecky,    Rt.     Hon.    W.     E.     H., 

quoted,   2,   9,    10,    11,    19, 
22,  25,  27,  28,  31,  33,  89, 
loi,  105 
Local   Bodies,    Nationalist  policy 
to  capture,  42,  108,  109 

Unionists  in,  94,   117 

Log-rolling  strategy,  44,  90 
Lords,  House  of,  attack  on,  5,  89 

Interprets    National   feeling 

on  Home  Rule,  68,  89 

Marriage  Laws,  65 
"  Molly  Maguires,"  15,  100,  104, 
107,  loS 

in  Pennsylvania,   105 

and  Board  of  Erin,  106,  107 

Disraeli's     references     to, 

104,   109 

Ne  Temere  decree,  65 
New  Departure  Manifesto  of  nth 
Dec,   1898,  40,  42,  97,  98 

O'Brien,  Mr.  William,  and  "  The 

Molly     Maguire's,"     106, 

107,  108 
Old    Age    Pensions,    amount    of, 

III,  113,  115. 
Orange  Society,    origin   of,    101, 

102 

Parliament,  Irish  Independent,  9, 

22,  23. 

■ Constitutional    position  of, 

23,  24 

Subordinate,  10 

Scotch,  Security  and  Arm- 
ing Act,  19,  20 

Parnell,  adopts  Fenian  Home 
Rule,  45,  98 

on  concessions,  45 


Parnell,  if  England  beaten  to  her 
knees,  13,  22 

Inscription    on    monument, 

7,  99 

on  Unarmed  Ireland,  13 

Peel,  on  conflicts  with  Irish  Par- 
liament,  18,  29,  34 
"  Plant  of  an  armed  revolution," 

Policy,  Nationalist,  5,  7,  9,  13, 
14.  15.  22,  35,  43,  45,  86, 
98 

Polypus,  The  Irish  Party,  94 

Portugal,  conflict  with  Irish  Par- 
liament,  18 

Post  Office  under  Home  Rule,  62 

and  Irish  Deposits,  63 

Redmond,  Mr.  J . ,  on  Home  Rule, 
5,  12,  14,  86,  109 

on  Armed  Ireland,   13 

on    Mr.    Asquith's    Policy, 

"  Toe  the  Ime,"  6 

on  bankruptcy  of  Party  ex- 

cept for  America,  36 

on  Material  Reforms,  6,  36, 

37 

Wexford  Insurgents,  9 

"  What    Ireland    Wants," 

86,  109 
Regency,  conflict  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  28 

connected   with  French  In- 

vasion, 28 
Renunciation  Act,  22 
Repeal  Movement,  33 

Macaulay  on,  33 

Lecky 's  summary  of,  ;^^,  34 

Ribbonism,  and  Ancient  Order  of 

Hibernians,    103,    106-108 
Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  W.,  Denun- 
ciation of  Home  Rule,  48 

Safeguards,  nominal,  63 
Savings  Banks,  Deposits,  63 
Scotch  Parliament,   19,  2^ 

Act  of  Security,  20 
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Scotland,  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians in,  107 

Separation,  aim  of  Nationalists, 
6,  8,  12,  14,  97,  98 

Sheridan,  on  Home  Rule,  30 

Sinn  Fein,  5,  20 

Subordinate  Courts  in  Ireland,  10, 
55.  62 

Irish      Parliament      before 

1782,  10,  II 
emancipates  itself,  18 

theoretical,  55,  56,  63,  64 

Synod,   General,  on   Home  Rule 

and  Separation,  32 

Tactics,  Nationalist,  8,  14,  44,  45, 

98 
"  Toe  the  line,"  5,  13 
Trade,  Irish  Statistics,  91,  92 

Unification,   South  African,  79 

American,  2 

Australian,  Commonwealth, 

84 

German,  2 

Italian,  2 

Tendency  of  19th  century,  2 


Union,  Scotland,  20 

Ireland,  30 

Unionists,  attitude,  26,  32,  36,  95 

Constructive  Policy,  59,  91, 

93 

Southern,  50,  94 

Ulster,  49,  71 

Ulster      Unionist      Council 

Declaration,  95 

Vestry,  National,  5,  16,  31 
Veto,  impracticable,  58,  63,  75 

Redmond  on,  64 

Chamberlain  on,  64 

Vinegar  Hill,  9 
Volunteers,  Irish,   11 

Declaration.  20 


Wellington,  on  Repeal,  33 
Westmeath  Act,  The,  104 
Wexford,     "Message     to     Eng- 
land," 9 
"What    Ireland    Wants,"    Mr. 
Redmond's  article,  61,  86 

really,  90 
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